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Notes. 
CHARLES II.’S FLIGHT FROM WORCESTER. 


The recent notes on the Lane family, together 
with D. P.’s reference (4 S. i. 447) to his pre- 
Vious note on “King Charles IL.’s Route after 
Boscobel” (2"* S, xi. 501), suggest to me the 
propriety of noting the topography of the king’s 
route before he reached obel; and I would 

cially refer anyone who is interested on this 
subject to a most-carefully written work : — 

“ Boscobel: a Narrative of the Adventures of Charles 
the Second after the Battle of Worcester. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Wolverhampton. Wm. Parke. 1859.” 


_It is illustrated with numerous 
views. Of Charles's flight from 


Ombersley, they arrived at Kinver Heath” (p. 8). 
As the crow flies, the distance between the two 
last places is upwards of twelve miles; by the 
road it is seventeen or eighteen, and it is of this 

ion of his route that I would specially speak. 

| tradition favours the idea that the king did 
not - along the high road to Kidderminster, 
which at that time went from the Hoo-brook, 
past the ye a down Tinker’s Hill, and by the 
old cross (shown in Nash’s view), whose base- 
ment is still preserved at the approach to Wor- 
cester Street; but that, leaving the Ombersley 


following that narrow road past the old Talbot 
Inn, along which Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
travelled to the Faithful City. This, together 
with other spots along this route, are still pointed 
out as the places where the king and his com- 
ions stayed fora brief halt. Riding on past 
Ivo-brook, and leaving Kidderminster in its val- 
ley to their left, they would proceed by Chester 
Lane and Green Hill to Broadwaters. From 
thence up the Black Hill, past Sion Hill (where 
Baskerville was born), and across Lea Castle 
Park, where the particular dell down which they 
rode is still — out. This would bring them 
straight to the Hay Bridge, by which they would 
cross the river Stour, which in that point is wide 
and deep. I made a water-colour drawing of 
this bridge last year, and it is a subject that at 
once would commend itself to the landscape- 
ainter. The bridge has five narrow arches, with 
ld buttresses, and is built of the red-rock sand- 
stone of the district; in which ferns, ivy, and 
various kinds of vegetation have taken such root, 
and flourish so profusely, that the bridge and its 
wooden railings are nearly concealed hy them. 
The river winds gracefully above and below the 
bridge, fringed with closely-planted willows; 
while on the one side the precipitous wooded 
heights known as “the Wolverley Walks” rise 
abruptly with their dense mass of rocks and trees 
and ferns, among which the hart’s-tongue is found 
in great luxuriance. There is no public road over 
the Hay Bridge, and its existence is unknown 
even to many who live within a few miles of it. 
The romantic Wolverley Walks belong to, and 
extend two miles from the residence of, F. Wynn 
Knight, Esq, M.P., of Wolverley House, and 
their natural beauties were greatly improved by 
the taste of the poet Shenstone. 
Crossing over the Hay Bridge, the king and his 
would close to a magnificent specimen 
of that tree which was shortly to be his hiding 
place. The oak grows on the summit of the just- 
mentioned acclivity, which is called Gloucester 


| Hill; and I have made more than one drawing 


rtraits and , 
orcester it | 
says, “after a brisk gallop through Barnhall and | 


Toad at the Mitre Oak, they turned for Hartlebury, | 


of it. An experienced judge of forest timber con- 
sidered it to be upwards of eight hundred years 
old —the age assigned to Cowper’s oak; and, 
when I measured it last year, 1 found it to be 
seventeen feet in girth at the narrowest portion of 
its trunk, and about twenty-two feet at its widest. 
Although hollow and riven, it stood last year as 
full of foliage as any of its companions. Other 
oaks, probably as old, are also to be seen in its 
near neighbourhood in the park of Lea Castle 
(J. P. Brown- Westhead, Esq.), and in the grounds 
at Blakeshall House (W. Hancocks, Esq.). From 
the Hay Bridge and Gloucester Hill, the king’s 
arty would ride by Blakeshall to the heath on 
Kinver Edge. By this time it was dark, and 
Walker, the guide, knew not which way to take ; 
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but, by the advice and under the direction of 
Lord Derby and Captain Charles Giffard, the 
fugitives turned towards Stourton Castle, and, 
once more crossing the Steur by the Stewponey 
Bridge, gallopped on towards Stourbridge, where 
they nearly fell into the hands of a body of Par- 
liamentary troopers. Local tradition (regardless 
of the anachronism) tells that the turnpike-keeper 
(by the White House) recognised his sovereign, 
and gave him and his party a few minutes start 
by keeping the gate closed on the troopers. The 
sign of “ The White Horse ” still commemorates 
the steed ridden by the king on that occasion (this 
is not mentioned in Mr. Hotten’s History of Sign- 
boards), and the inn is also pointed out where he 
pulled up to drink a cup of canary. 

From Stourbridge they gallopped on till they 
came to a retired house between Wordsley and 
Kingswinford, where they made a halt; and from 
thence rode through Himley and Wombourne 
and the Wrottesley woods to Whiteladies, one 
mile from Boscobel and thirty-six miles from 
Worcester. This was accomplished by daybreak ; 
and the ground actually traversed by the king’s 
party was probably nearer fifty than thirty-six 
miles, CurnbeErt Bebe. 


FOLK LORE. 

Cure ror THE TooTHacHE AND Corns.— A 
gentleman, upon whose authority and veracity I 
can place every reliance, has informed me of the 
following, and assures me positively of the per- 
fect efficacy of both. He states that he learned, 
or had, the cure from some old gipsies, in Lin- 
colnshire, many years ago, and that he had known 
several cases where it was successful beyond the 

ossibility of question. For corns: Take a pearl 
Button and steep it in the juice of a lemon, in 
which it will soon become dissolved. Place a 
piece of linen, soaked in this, on the corn, and 
repeat it daily, or oftener if required, and it will 


extract the corn. To cure the toothache, place a | 


poultice of finely-scraped horseradish on the wrist 
of the right hand, if the tooth aching be on the 
left side of the mouth; if on the right side, the 
poultice must be placed on the left wrist, and the 
pain at once ceases. This statement is perhaps 
worth a place in “ N. & Q.” and may elicit some 
further observation. 8S. RepMonp. 


Tue Tors or Rusues AND THE Stones 

or THE Dinan. —Jocelyne of Furness tells us, in 
his Life of St. Patrick, that — 
“ against whomsoever he pronounced the dreadfull sen- 
tence of his curse, appeared straight replenished with the 
effects of malediction. And whatsoever sentence pro- 
ceeded from his mouth, seemed to remayne soe irrevoc- 
ably ratified, as if it had been denounced from the tribunal 
of the almightie Judge.” 

The following legend is a comment on this. A 
few miles from Kilkenny there is a stream called 
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~ — which is small enough at most times, 
| but which sometimes suddenly rises and sw 
| all before it. 
| It was generally believed by us schoolbo 
trusting to an old tradition, that it was impossible 
for any living thing to cross it in safety (except, 
of course, by the great stone bridge). The waters 
were sure to rise suddenly and sweep away the 
unlucky adventurer. 

Once on a time the stream had been as reliable 
| as any in the kingdom. One unlucky day, how- 
| ever,.some ra acious chief committed some act of 
| injustice, and word was brought to St. Patrick, 
| He began with the intention of denouncing the 
| vengeance of heaven on the oppressor, and had 
| uttered the words “I curse,” when the friends of 
| the chief fell on their knees and begged for merey, 
St. Patrick yielded; and instead of the chief's 
| name, “the tops of the rushes (which have ever 
| since been withered) and the red stones of the 
Dinan” completed the sentence. Dz J. K. 


East ANGLIAN Fork-LorEe.—A parishioner was 
observing to me that the common people are very 
superstitious: for instance, she added, “ My eer- 
vant saw that some white-thorn in bloom (pro- 
vincially termed here ‘ May’) had been brought into 
the room, and at once begged leave to remove it; 
giving as a reason for her request that, whenever 
* May’ was brought into a house, it brought with 
it misfortune or death. Permission was sternly 
refused, and the ‘May’ remained in the vase of 
flowers.” Not many days afterwards, the young 
mistress was playing a game of croquet. But 
while searching with spectacles on for her ball, 
and turning round suddenly, she received, I am 
sorry to say, a very severe blow in the eye from 
a mallet vigorously used by a fair friend. 

I have noted this unfortunate accident, not to 
record the Nemesis of superstition, if superstition 
it be, but to inquire if any of your correspondents 
can give me any clue to the origin of this (here- 
abouts widespread) belief with regard to “ May.” 
| While upon this subject, I may add another 
_note. A certain fowl-woman in a large way of 
| business, to use a queer phrase, is always very 
| particular that none of her friends or their chil- 
| dren should enter her cottage bringing a 
| posy, either of violets, primroses, cowslips, or any 

other flower. If more of the gathered flower 
remain, more are sent for; but if “the lot” con- 
| sisted of but the few gathered, they ave at once 
laid outside the cottage door. Her explanation is, 
| that few flowers mean few chickens. W. H. 8. 
| Yaxley. 
“ Bring broom into the house in May, 
It will sure sweep one of the family away.” 
Busuey Heats. 


: RuratFrance.—“N.&Q.” 
contains a considerable number of notes on the 


| 
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various and curious bits of folk-lore and super- 
stition connected with bees and bee-keeping. 
The following is new to me and may be to others, 
and if so, you may consider it worthy of preser- 
vation—a honey-fly in the amber of 
Vous passerez pres d'une ruche pleine, 

D’abeilles, non, mais de guépes, je crois. 

Ne soufflez mot, retenez votre haleine ; 

Tremblez, pen vous qui jurez parfois ! 

Le dard caché qu’a ces guépes Dieu donne.” 

(J. P. de Béranger, Songs, Paris, 1825), 

and this note to the passage underlined — 

“Dans plus d’un village, on croit encore que les 
abeilles se jettent sur ceux qui proférent des jurons auprés 
de leur ruche.” 

C. D. L. 


Foik-LorE: THE Dreap Man’s Hanp.—An aged 
inhabitant of the little town of Somerton in Somer- 
set, told me that in her youth, being one day, in 
company with several other women, engaged in 
gathering sticks in the extensive woods near that 

lace, and having penetrated further than the rest 
into their recesses, she was startled by hearing 
the cry of, as she 5 yo a woman in distress. 
Desirous of rendering her assistance, and yet afraid 
to go on alone, she went back for some of her 
companions, and then, with them, hastened to- 
wards the quarter whence the shrieks proceeded. 
But these grew so piercing and dismal as the 
women advanced, that the latter, becoming panic- 
stricken, retreated hurriedly, and left the wood in 
haste and fear. On their return home they were 
told by an old woman that the screams and cries 
they had heard were those of a plant, which she 
described as having “large leaves growing out of 
the ground, with little specks on the back of 
them.” In this description I thought I recog- 
nised the male fern; but I have since heard that 


there is a plant, having thick speckled leaves, | 


which is called in Hampshire by the country 
people “Dead Man's Hand,” whose weird name 
seems to suit better with the possession of this 
dismal vocal gift, only exercised, it is believed, 
once a year. Can any one throw any light on 
this subject, which no collection of folk-lore that 
I have seen mentions ? MonTE DE ALTo. 


Wuit-Sunpay Decorations—On Whit Sun- 
day I was in the church of King’s Pion, near 
Hereford, and was struck with what to me was a 
novel style of church decoration. Every pew 
corner and “point of vantage” was ornamented 
with a sprig of birch, the light green leaves of 
which contrasted well with the sombreness of the 
woodwork. No other foliage or flower was to be 
seen in the church, nor could I learn the reason 
for the style of decoration. The lords of the 
manor for some generations were (and still are) 
the descendants of Colonel Birch, Cromwell's 
officer ; but I do not suppose the sprigs a allu- 
sive, 


Tae Eartiest Brrp in tHe Mornine.—A 
Huntingdonshire labourer said to me: “There's 
a saying, ‘Up with the lark’; but there’s a bird 
that’s earlier than the lark. The cuckoo’s the 
first bird to be up in the morning, and he goes 


| round and calls the other birds. You may hear 


him a hollering and waking them ; and then they 
set up their charm.” CuruBert Bebe. 


Weartuer Sayrxe.—“ Fine on Holy Thursday, 
wet on Whit Monday. Fine on Whit Monday, 
wet on Holy Thursday.” This is a Huntingdon- 
shire saying. Curnsert BEDE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN BALLAD 
. LITERATURE: 
“THE FISHERMAN.” 
Translated from the patois of Tuscany. 

Ballads and songs like the following are very 
common in Italy and Sicily. Perhaps the leading 
incident—the loss of a ring—is derived from the 
old Venetian ceremony of the Doge’s wedding the 


Adriatic. One of these songs, “Oh pescator dell’ . 


onda,” with a burden of “ Fidelin, lin, la,” is 
familiar to all who have visited Venice. My 
old friend Moncrieff, some years ago, printed a 
charming imitation of “Fidelin”; but his song 
was much more elegant and ornate than the 
original. However, it fitted the air, and caused 
an exquisite Venetian melody to be sung from 
one end of the kingdom tothe other. The “ Fide- 
lin” has only five verses. Its original seems to 
be an old patois ballad of Tuscany that is often 
chanted in the streets of Florence and other 
Tuscan cities. The name of it is “Il Pescator 
dell’ Onde,” and the following version is a toler- 
ably literal rendering; many of the verses are not 
merely literatim, but are verbatimalso. The ballad 
is easily obtained; any visitor at Florence will 
tind copies suspended against the walls in the Via 
Maggio, the Lung’ Arno, Via Romano, and in a 
hundred other places where the ballad and chap- 
book sellers vend their wares. I purchased my 
copy (an tlustrated one!) from the Autolycus 
whose voice and violin, blended with the voices 
and violins, mandolins, and guitars of his male 
and female troupe, charm the crowd of contadini 
which surround him on the Ponte Vecchio of 
Florence. His is a jolly band, and the music 
and singing are really good and pleasing. The 
leader (or manager), before commencing a song, 
makes an oration, in which he gives the argu- 
ment and every necessary explanation. This pre- 
liminary completed, there is a time-like wave of 
the fiddlestick, and a cry of “ Silenzio!” and then 
the melody commences. The printed ballads of 
Italy resemble those of our “ Seven Dials ”—form, 
paper, illustration, printers’ errata, &c.; the lan- 
guage is the only difference. The imprint is in 


J.R. | general “Firenze: Stamperia Salani.” Some few, 
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however, are printed at Prato, the Tuscan Man- 
chester. The metre of the following ballad is 
totally different to that of “ Fidelin.” Caselli, in 
his interesting work, Popular Songs of Italy (Paris, 
1865), gives “ Fidelin,” but the very superior and 
older Toscan ballad has escaped his research. 
am told, however, that it may be found in a work 
called Popular Ballads and Songs of Tuscany, but 
which I have not seen. James Henry Dixon. 
Viareggio, Tuscany. 
“ There were three young sisters; 
In love were ali the three; 
But Nanetta was the prettiest girl, 
And most she loved the sea. 


“ As she was sailing along one day, 
The ring slipped off her hand ; 
And she hailed a jolly brisk fisher-lad 
Was netting along the strand. 


“ «Fisherman! over the rippling wave 
Come hither, and fish for me; 
Dive, and bring up my gay gold ring 
That has fallen into the sea.’ 
“ Out and spake the fisher-lad, 
* But what will my guerdon be?’ 
‘A hundred zecchins in gold, and a purse 
Embroidered all by me.’ 


“I want no zecchins, I take no purse — 
Not such is your diver’s fee ; 
Only bestow one true-love kiss, 
And I plunge i’ the deep blue sea.” 
“* But what will the contadini* say, 
If they should my kissing view ?’ 
* They'll only point to a loving pair, 
And say we are leal and true, 
“* But we can go behind the hill.’ 
* Not so! the broad noon-day ! 
The sun is bright—there is too much light— 
And the hill is so far away!’ 


“¢ Then let us enter yonder grove, 
And sit in some leafy bower; 
There’s never a one will disturb us there, 
Though we tarry a live-long hour.’ 


“ * But there are wolves, and they seek the shade 
In this sultry summer weather.’ 
* Never mind, my dear! if they eat us up, 
Twill be pleasant to die together! 
“* Come along to the green-wocd then, 
And sit where the wild boughs twine ; 
You will figd was never a heart 
And love more pure than mine. 


** Come along to the forest-shade, 
And flowers shall form our seat.’ 
Was never a joy without alloy, 
And bitter will blend with sweet. 


“ Heard was an angry father’s voice, 
As he quick to the lovers hied,— 
‘Naughty child! why do I find you here, 
And a fisher-lad at your side ? 


“* Pardon, father! pardon, I pray; 
My ring fell into the sea, 
And this gallant youth is to dive for it, 
And it’s then we shall wedded be.’ 


Countrymen. 


“* But what if I never shall give consent?’ 
* Then I neither shall fret nor pout ; 
But I mean to plunge so deep in the sea 

| That no one can get me out.’ 
| “*Not so! not so! to daughter of mine 

Shall no such a fate befall ; 
Get along to the priest, and the sooner you wed 
Mayhap ’twill be best for all.* 


Sim Jonny Denuam, tae Port.—The following 
| entries relating to the author of “Cooper's Hill 
and his family occur in the register of burials, &c. 
of the parish of Egham, where he lived, and en- 
dowed some almshouses : — 

“1612. The Lady Cisile, wyf of sir John Denham, 
Knight, and Lord Cheiff Justise of Ireland, died on the 
Tewsday the xxij of Aprill, buryed at Eleaven of the 
Clock of the same in haut [?] night.” 

“ 1619. The vnchristianed daughter Child of S'* John 
Denham, Knight, by the Lady Ellinour his wife, buryed 
in the Chauncell the 25° of September 1619,” 

“ — The Lady Ellynor, the wiefe of Sir John Denham, 
Knight, buryed in the Chauncell the vth daye of October 
| 1619.” 

“ 1638. The sonn of Mt John Denham, Esquire, buryed 
| August the 28 at 8 of the Clock at night, by mrs Ann 
his wife.” 

“ 1638. The wright worshippfoll Sir John Denham, 
Knight, and on of his maiesties Barones of the Ex- 
checker, died the 6 of January, about 4 of the Clokk in 
the morning, in his one house here in Egham, and was 
buryed the 10 of January at 9 of the Clokk at night, 
1638.” 


An earlier entry relates to one of his servants :— 

“1605. John Tyson, seruaunt to Sir John Denham, 
Knight, was buryed the xiiij day of September.” 

Whether the following entry is that of his 
father's marriage, some of your readers will know. 
I suppose it is not: — 

* 1563. Thomas Denham and Elizabethe Bonde maryed 
in this parishe the laste daie of November, a® 1563.” 


Setr-Detusion.—In a business letter (unpub- 
lished) of Sir Walter Scott’s, dated Feb. 25, 1823, 
I find the following autobiographical scrap, — 


| of transcription and of notice as an ins 


self-delusion : — 

“T have not a head for accounts, and detest debt, 
When I find expense too great, I strike sail and diminish 
future outlay, which is the only principle for careless 
accountants to act upon.” 

Happy would it have been for the “Great 
Magician” if his practice had agreed with his 
theory ! 

Maria Rippet, née WoopiEey.—It is to be re- 
gretted that so little is known of this lady, the 
accomplished correspondent of Burns, and the 
| first to recognise fully in print (immediately after 


* “Via, quel ch’ 2 fatto 2 fatto, 
sposar!” 


via 
Such is the original. 


| 
| 
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the death of the poet) the bright and versatile 
nius of Burns, apart from all considerations of 
Fis position in life. Her short memoir of the 
poet, printed by Dr. Currie, is admirably written, 
and there are some copies of verses by her in the 
Edinburgh Magazine for 1795-6, which are cha- 
racterised by fine taste and feeling. Burns ap- 
to have, at one time, behaved towards the 
foay in an unjustifiable and unmanly manner, but 
with great magnanimity she forgave all, bore tes- 
timony to his wondrous talents and merits, and 
exerted herself zealously for the benefit of his 
family. Among the es of this lady—if any 
have been preserved—there must be many in- 
teresting letters and illustrations of Burns, though 
none of the poet's biographers seem to have made 
inquiries on the subject. Cc. 


Proper Names.—The presence in England of 
an eminent American clergyman, Dr. Bellows, re- 
minds me that some years ago I knew a lady 
whose second Christian name was “ Blowbellows.” 
She was rather ashamed of it, and used to sign 
“Jane B.” I have understood that it was a family 
surname, but I never inquired. Has any reader 
of “N. & Q.” ever met with such a strange 
name? To facilitate inquiry, I may state that 
the lady was a mulatto, and came from one of the 
West India Islands—I think Barbadoes. §.S. 


James TEARE, THE FarHEeR or TEETOTALISM. 
You may think the enclosed cutting worthy of 
a place in “N.& Q.” It is taken from the 
Manchester Guardian, March 21, 1868 : — 

“Mr. James Teare, the founder of teetotalism, died at 
the Trevelyan Hotel, in this city, on the 16th inst.,and his 
remains were interred yesterday in Harpurhey Cemetery. 
The Rev. W. Caine read the service, and Professor Kirk, 
of Edinburgh, and the Rev. C. Garrett delivered appro- 
priate addresses in the cemetery chapel. Mr. Teare was 
sixty-four years of age, and unmarried. The only rela- 
tive present was Mr. Paley, of Preston; but the funeral 
was attended by many temperance friends of the de- 
ceased. Mr. Teare was a native of the Isle of Man. 
When on his way to America, in 1823, with his master, a 
boot and shoe maker, Teare was persuaded by his elder 


brother to settle in Preston ; and there, in 1831, he joined * 


the party of abstainers from the use of ardent spirits. On 
the 18th of June, 1832, Mr. Teare for the first time took 
the ground of entire abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors, and thus inaugurated the teetotal movement, 
which has since assumed so prominent a position.” 


Hermann 


Queries. 


Burys Quertes.—1. A MS. volume in my pos- 
session gives some account of the poet’s death, as 
reported by Dr. Thomson of Dumfries, who is 
said to have attended him in his last illness. Cun- 
ningham’s Life mentions Dr. Maxwell as the 
medical attendant. Was there any such person 
a8 Dr. Thomson, or is his account to be trusted ? 


2. The same MS. mentions a curious poem, 
called the “ Ordination,” written by Mr. Brisbane, 
an Ayrshire clergyman, which was extant in MS., 
and well known in the county before Burns wrote 
his poem of the same title. Is a copy of this 
known to be in existence anywhere now ? 

F. M. 8. 


Ciears.—I shall be much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will tell us when cigars 
were first sold in England, and when they were 
first used anywhere.* Umsra. 


Cromwett’s Corrry Pirate. — When in De- 
cember, 1660, Norfolk, serjeant of the House of 
Commons, disinterred the coffin in which the 
Lord Protector had been buried, a copper plate, 
double gilt, was found resting on the breast of 
the body. This plate had on one side the arms of 
the Commonwealth impaling those of His High- 
ness’s family; on the other a Latin inscription. 
Norfolk believing, as is reported, that this plate 
was of gold, took possession of it, and it remained 
in his family, passing first to his daughter, and 
next to her daughter, the wife of Sir Antony 
Abdy. Sir Antony’s third wife allowed Doctor 
Cromwell Mortimer, secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, to make a copy of this plate. Sir William 
Abdy, a descendant of Sir Antony, died at a very 
advanced age a few weeks back. Is it known 
where this most interesting relic now is ? 

W. H. 


Petition to Lorp Farrrax.—On or about 
January 9, 1649, a “ Petition of the Officers and 
Souldiers, together with divers of the well-affected 
inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, 
and Hurst” was presented to Thomas Lord Fair- 
fax, desiring that “ notorious criminals” should be 
brought to justice. There can be no doubt that 
its pu was to urge on the execution of the 
king. The document had more than sixteen hun- 
dred signatures to it. The petition itself may be 
read in Rushworth (part Iv. vol. ii. p. 1388), but 
the names are not given. I am very anxious to 
see them. Can any one refer me to a copy, in 

rint or manuscript, where they are to be found ? 
s it possible that the original still exists ? 
Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Toms or WALTER FRAMPTON, Bristor. — This 
worthy lies buried in St. John Baptist's church 
at Bristol; of which he was the founder, as we 
learn from William of Worcester. His tomb is 
on the north side of the chancel. His effigy re- 
presents him clad in a long loose gown, over 
which a sword is suspended from the neck by a 
strap bearing a rhyming motto. I have only 

Some’'curious notes on Cigars a peared in “ N, & Q.” 
3r4 §. viii. 26; ix, 147, 275, 376.— Ep. ] 
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been able to read a part of this. Can any of your | report in Dublin, was the work of some students 
readers help me? The first line runs thus: — of Trinity College. 


“ Praye God receive hys sowll and saue.” 


In the other line the second or third word looks 
like “acompt,” and the last is certainly “ = 
Pryce, in his Notes on the Middle Ages in Bristol, 
describes the tomb, but gives no account of this 
inscription. W. G. 

“Gynxkertoun.”— Where can the tune of “Gyn- 
kertoun” be found? It is mentioned in Sir David 
Lyndsay’s Complaynt as “the tune which the 


boyish Prince James luffit ay best.” 
Musicvs. 


Hoesurap.—As a measure for liquids, Dr. John- 
son adopts a “ hog’s head” as the probable deri- 
_ Yation of this word; and Worcester suggests the 
Dutch oxhoofd, and the German orhoft. But the 
capacity of the head of a hog would not contain 
the quantity represented by a hogshead, which is 
sixty-three gallons. Is it not more likely that, 
being a term connected with-wine and its means 
of carriage, which in old times was in skins, that 
the word was originally spelled hog’s-hide, and 

was thence corrupted into the present spelling ? 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Irtsh Battaps WantED.—Can some of the 
obliging correspondents of ‘‘N. & Q.” help me to 
copies of two Irish ballads? One is entitled the 
“ Adventures of my Grey Horse,” the first stanza 
of which only I remember. It commences thus :— 

“ My horse he is white, 
Although at first he was grey, 
He took great delight 
In travelling by night and by day.” 

The composition was curious, and the ballad 
was popular amongst the people in the south-east 
of Ireland from thirty to forty years ago. I never 
could ascertain the meaning or bearing of it; but 
I am of opinion that it had some reference to 
politics or religion. Can this point be solved ? 

The second is a ballad to the rather well-known 
Irish tune of “The Night before was 
stretched,” and in the same measure. It was 
written in reference to the statue of William III. 
in College Green, Dublin, which in times past 
used to be decorated with orange lilies, ribbons, 
&c., on July 12; and on a night previous to that 
anniversary, some one or more managed to paint 
the statue with a composition of some black sub- 
stance, that for years after defied all attempts to 
cover or obliterate it by other paint. The ballad 
commences : — 

“ The night before Billy’s birth-day, 
Some friends of the Dutchman came to him.” 

The statue was subject to another than a paint- 
ing operation, for the figure of the king was 


blown off in or about the month of A'pril, 1837. 
This, as well as the painting, according to popular 


Liverpool. 

“ Sanctus Ivo.” — Where shall I find the rest 
of the prose, of which the following are the first 
three lines ? — 

* Sanctus Ivo erat Brito 
Advocatus, sed non latro ; 
Res miranda populo.” 
Cornvs. 

Kyieuts oF THE Royat Oak. — The list of the 
knights of this proposed order has been frequently 
printed (“ N. & Q.” 24 S, viii. 455) from a manu- 
script of Peter le Neve, Norroy, once in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Ames. here is this record 
now? In the ordinary printed copies there are 
many penman’s or printer's errors. K. P. D. 


Mottos on Curs.—I have some silver cups 
with moral and sober mottos engraved on them. 
Some of these are a good deal worn out. I am 
inclined to think they are Latin proverbs, and 
that some of your correspondents may be able 
from the remaining fragments to make out the 
rest of the sentences for me: — 


1. “ qui me ali....e exting.. t.” 
3, “ ditto agr . tos . stultus sapit.” 
4. “ Ne sit ebrie . .. quid nos per... . ebit.” 
5. “ Tolle nolu...5...1..3.” 
P. F, 


Sir Joun Newton, Bart. of Barr's Court, co. 
Gloucester, died in 1699, leaving issue four sons 
and thirteen daughters. The names of six of the 
daughters and the persons they married are given 
in Wotton’s Baronets. Perhaps one of the numer- 
ous correspondents of “N. & Q.” may be able to 
supply me with the names of the other seven. 

Sic Transit. 


“OriemnaL Essays,” By A VIRGINIAN. — 
Perhaps some of your American correspondents 
will be kind enough to inform me who was the 
author of “ Original and Miscellaneous Essays, by 
a Virginian ***” Richmond, 1829, 18mo. The 
contents are of a varied nature, including essays 
on reading, hydrostatics, principles of penal law, 
&e. One article is a “Speech in Defence of 
Thayer, charged with the Murder of his Father.” 
The speech is interesting, and some passages are 
highly wrought and eloquent. The trial appears 
to have been a curious one, and an outline of it 
would probably interest others besides the present 
querist. E. A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Parsons’ Preasure at Oxrorp.— What has 
been up to the present term the only recognised 
bathing-place for university men is so called, not 
because it is a spot which the parson delighteth 
to honour, but because a century or two ago the 


q 
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French students used it as their baignoire, and it | illius montis usque ad divisas Westmerlandie et 
was denominated after them “ Parisians’ Pleasure.” | 


I cannot lay my hand upon any work from 
which I could have derived this information. 
Can any correspondent refer me ? G. W. 

Exeter College, Oxon. 

Bisuor Percy's “ On, Nanny,” AND HIS 
MS.—Mr. W. Chappell tells me that the ballad 
“Canst thou, Marina, leave the world ?”—which 
Dr. Rimbault shows (at p. xli. of the print of the 
folio, vol. i.) was the original of Percy’s “ Oh, 
Nanny, wilt thou go with me?” —is in Sir W. 
Davenant’s play of 7he Rivals, acted in 1664, and 


printed in 1668. If any of your readers can correct | 
any mistakes in the print of the folio, or give | 


further information on any subject treated in it, I 
shall be much obliged to them to send their re- 
marks to me. J. 

8, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

QuoTaTIoNs WANTED (4" §, i, 436. — 

“C’est du nord aujourd’hui que nous vient la lumiére.” 

Edouard Fournier, in LZ’ Esprit des autres, gives 
the following answer to the query : — 

“Ce vers, dont les progrés trop lents de la civilisation 
russe n‘ont encore fait une vérité complete, est le 8° 
de l'épitre de Voltaire & Catherine II. Il est resté, ce 
qu'il était quand le poéte l’écrivit, une flatterie.” 

P, A. L. 


“ She in the region of herself remains, 
Neighbouring on heay'n, and that no foreign land.” 
“ Luxurious daring swims in her dark eye.” 
IRELAND. 


“Oh! if delights however sweet 
Must with the lapse of time decay.” 


Who is the author of some lines beginning — 
“A sculptor boy,” &c.? 
F. H. (Oxon.) 


BounDARY OF WESTMERLAND AND CUMBER- 
LAND.— The boundary between the counties of 


the watershed line to Dunmail Raise, and then 
turning north and running along the ridge of Hel- 
vellyn, gives Patterdale and the head of Ulswater 
to Westmerland. But this appears not to have 
been the line in earlier times, for in the Survey of 
the Manor of Rydal (Fdward I., printed in Nicol- 
son and Burn) it is clear that the boundary line was 
then the watershed between Winandermere and 
Ulleswater, running along the ridge of Fairfield 
to Kirkstone Pass; Dovecrag, midway between 
those points, is placed on the “ Divisas de West- 


per divisas Westmerlandie usque ad summitatem 
el Dovecrag preedicto.” W.G. 


History oF WorcesTersHire.— There was 
Se my in the last century a proposal for pub- 
ishing a History of Worcestershire, and the pro- 
spectus commenced as follows : — 

“ Sep. 29, 1788. Dedicated by permission to the King. 
Proposals for publishing by Subscription a compendious 
History of Worcestershire from the collections of Mr, Ha- 
bingdon, the Bishop of Carlisle, and others of the Anti- 
quarian Society, &c. &c. By Richard Cooksey, Esq. 
Barrister of the Inner Temple.” 

Was this History ever published ? and if not, 
where are the MSS., because it would appear that 
the History was ready for publication at the afore- 
mentioned date? * F. N. G. 

Witt1am III. — King William III. is reported 
to have visited Kimbolton Castle. Is there any 
record of this? None, I believe, is to be found 
in the castle. T. P. F. 


Queries with Answers. 


Krxe Atrrep’s Remarns.—It is stated in the 
apers that Mr. John Mellor, an antiquary of 
rby, has discovered the remains of King Alfred 
at Hyde Abbey, Winchester. Is there any truth 
in this report ? Joun Preeor, Jun. 
[Respecting the discovery of the supposed remains of 
King Alfred, the following communication from the Rev. 
W. Williams, Vicar of Hyde, appeared in The Guardian 
of May 27, 1868: — 
“ An antiquary, Mr. Jobn Mellor, having made certain 


| excavations in the site of Hyde Abbey, has come upon 


remains which there are reasons for believing may be 
those of Alfred himself. It is a well-known fact (vide @ 
letter from Captain Howard in vol. xiii, of the Archeo- 


| logia) that in the reign of Henry I. the remains of Alfred, 
Westmerland and Cumberland, beginning at the | 
county stones on Wrynose ( Warine Hause) follows 


merlandiz.” When did Westmerland obtain the | 


valleys of Grisedale, Glenridding, and half Glen- 
coin, and the whole of Patterdale ? 

._.“Incipiendo del Dovecrag per altiora montis 
inter Rydal et Scandal ;” the boundary descends 
to Routha, and up Routha to Routha-mere (Ry- 


dal Water) and the Nab; and then “ per altiora 


his son Edward the Elder, and probably his queen 
Alswitha were brought from their original resting-place 
near the cathedral, and buried at the foot of the high 
altar of Hyde Abbey Chapel. It is equally certain that 
in or about the year 1788, while the site of the abbey was 
being prepared for the erection of a county bridewell, the 
convicts employed in the work came upon three stone 
coffins within the limits of the chapel foundation, and 
situated not far from the spot where in former times the 
high altar stood ; the coffins were rifled of their contents 
and broken to pieces; the bones, however, were after- 
wards buried again within the site. As I was absent 
from the parish through ill-health at the time the exca- 
vations were made, I had no opportunity of inspecting 
them in their progress; but I have learned that Mr. 
Mellor commenced his operations at the spot where some 

* Mr. Richard Cooksey died in London in March 
1798. His History of Worcestershire was never printed. 


—Ep.] 
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years previously I had ascertained, by the assistance of 
measurements given in the Archa@ologia, that the high 
altar must have stood. It is, therefore, by no means 
improbable that Mr. Mellor may have really brought to 
light the scattered and dishonoured bones of one of 
England’s most saintly and accomplished kings, one of 
her wisest and most patriotic benefactors, and with them 
the bones of those who were in life the nearest and dearest 
to him. At present these bones are all carefully pre- 
served in the parish church in chests provided for them, 
and will, when the nave is rebuilt, which will be done as 
soon as sufficient funds have been collected for the pur- 
pose, have a place assigned to them within the walls. 
It should be observed that if these bones are not those of 
King Alfred, his remains must still lie uncoffined and 
dishonoured within a space, contiguous to the church- 
yard, measuring 163 by 111 yards; probably, indeed, 
within a smaller included space (the foundations of the 
chapel measuring 45 by 24 yards.” ] 


Joun Ratciirre, THE ex- 
tract the following sentences from an interesting 
= on The Perambulations of Bermondsey 

arish, in the hope of eliciting further information 
of this singular person : — 


“ At East- Hall in this vicinity resided Thomas [ John] 
Ratcliffe, F.S A., a celebrated bibliomaniac, who died here 
in 1776. He had imbibed his love of reading and col- 
lecting from the accidental possession of scraps and leaves 
of books, while keeping a chandler’s shop in the Borough, 
and, as is the case with all retail traders, having great 
= of old books brought to him to be purchased 
or waste paper at so much per pound : hence arose his 
passion for collecting black-letter as well as Stilton 
cheese. After unwearied industry he amassed a suffi- 
ciency to retire and live for the remainder of his days on 
the luxury of old English literature. Mr. Ratcliffe was 
very corpulent, and generally wore a fine red coat with 
gold lace, buttons, a fine silk embroidered waistcoat of 
scarlet, and a large well-powdered wig; with his hat in 
one hand and his gold-headed cane in the other, he used 
to march rovally along, every Sunday, to the meeting- 
house of Dr. Flaxman in the Lower Road, Rotherhithe, not 
unfrequently followed by a troop of children, wondering 
who the stately man could be. His house was once set on 
fire, and he ran about the place like a madman, exclaim- 
ing ‘My Caxtons! my Caxtons!’ His housekeeper, think- 
ing he meant his wigs, said, ‘ Sir, I beg you will not be so 
uneasy about your wigs, they are all safe.’ He generally 
used to spend whole days in the booksellers’ warehouses, 
and, that he might not lose his time, would get them to 
procure him a steak or a chop. At the sale of his library, 
after his decease, the celebrated David Garrick was pre- 
sent. 

Juxta TuRRIM. 


[For ample particulars of John Ratcliffe, Esq., a name 
dear to all black-letter dogs, consult Dr. Dibdin’s Biblio- 
mania, edit. 1842, pp. 392-394, also Nichols’s Literary 
Anecabtes, iii. 621, and the Gentleman's Magazine, 1xxxii. 
(i.), 55, 114, His remarkable collection of books (for he 
had upwards of thirty Caxtons) was sold by Mr. Christie 
on March 27, 1776, and eight following evenings, the 
number of lots being 1675. The Catalogue is entitled 
Biblotheca Ratcliffiana, A Catalogue of the elegant 


and truly valuable Library of John Ratcliffe, Esq., late 
of Bermondsey, deceased, the whole collected with great 
judgment and expense during the last thirty years of his 
life; comprehending the largest and most choice collec- 
tion of the rare old English black-letter, in fine preserva- 
tion and in elegant bindings, printed by Caxton, Lettou, 
Macblinia, the anonymous St. Alban’s Schoolmaster, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Berthelet, Grafton, Day, 
Newberie, Marshe, Jugge, Whytchurch, Wyer, Rastell, 
Coplande, and the rest of the old English typographers ; 
several Missals and MSS., and two pedigrees on vellum 
finely illuminated.” The last lot but one is the following; 
“ Mr. Ratcliffe’s manuscript Catalogues of the rare old 
black-letter, and other curious and uncommon books, 
4 vols. folio.” This lot sold for 71. 15s. We are not sur- 
prised that Dr. Dibdin should append the following laconic 
note to this lot: “This would have been the most de- 
licious article to my palate.” Where are these Catalogues 
at the present time ? ] 


Cuarine: “ Lyra Apostonica.” — Can you 
furnish an answer to the following questions ? — 

1. The derivation of Charing Cross. I always 
thought it was from chére reine, but there is a 
village of the same name in Kent. 

2. What is the signature of R. Hurrell Froude, 
in the Lyra Apostolica? Ina notice in a church 
paper lately published, he is said to have written 
eight, and J. Williams nine. Their signatures 
are 8 and & but I can only find eight to each. 
Hymn 74 has, in my edition (the eleventh) no 
signature, and may belong to one of the two. 

R. G. M. 

(1. Somner says the Anglo-Saxon cyrrung, from cyrran, 
avertere, was a name in olden time given to places where 
several roads met or diverged thence; “this, by perver- 
sion, became Cerring, and at length passed into Charing, 
as now-a-days is named that quadrivium, or place where 
four roads meet, near Westminster, commonly called 
Charing-Cross; Cross being added on account of the 
cross formerly erected there, as was usual in places where 
several roads conjoined.” (See “N. & Q.” 1* S, v. 486.) 

2. R. H. Froude contributed to the Lyra Apostolica 
eight hymns, signed g, Isaac Williams nine, signed ¢, 
Hymn lxxiv. is by J. H. Newman, signed 3, 

Datrympte’s “History or Cranston.”—The 
New Statistical Account, Midlothian, states that 
the late Sir J. Hamilton Dalrymple compiled 
history of the parish of Cranston, near Edinburgh, 
the MS. of which is sup to be in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. I have ascertained that 
it is not there. Can any one tell me where it is 
preserved ? F. M.S. 

[The manuscript inquired after will probably be found 
in the library at Oxenford Castle. | 

Mepat.—A copper medal, without date, but 
apparently of modern construction, has been 
brought to me, and its owner stated it was found 
in this neighbourhood. It represents a king with 
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crown and sceptre, and this inscription — “ Ed- 
ward IV. granted the charter a.p. 1645.” On the 
reverse is a crown above an inescucheon, within 
which is a castle with these words—“ Havering 
atte Bower.” Around the coin, “ Hornchurch, 
Romford, Havering.” This coin belongs probably 
to the ancient royal liberty of Havering atte 


Bower, Essex. hy, and on what occasion was 
it struck ? Tomas E. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


[This is simply a local token (halfpenny size) of the 
last century, and described under “ Hornchurch” in 
Conder’s Arrangement of Provincial Coins, Tokens, and 
Medalets, edit. 1798, i. 34.) 


Replies. 


FONS BANDUSIA. 
(4" S. i. 336, 417.) 


The extracts from Chaupy (Découverte de la 
Maison d@ Horace), which your correspondent W. 
has so kindly furnished, are satisfactory so far as 
they go; but I still should like to see a copy of 
the Bull of Paschal IT. in its entirety, unless it is 
too long for your pages. The words “in Bandu- 
sino fonte apud Venusiam,” I had already seen: 
it would, however, be more satisfactory to those 
who take an interest in this question to examine 
for themselves the Bull of Paschal. If Chaupy 
does not give the Bull, I observe in the notes of 
Orelli to his edition of Horace (Turici, 1850) the 
following words: “ Bandusiam sitam fuisse vi. 
milia passuum a Venusii compertum habemus ex 
mediz etatis documentis (anni 1103) apud Feam.” 
It seems, therefore, that if Chaupy does not give 
oy Fen” it will be found in the edition of Horace 


ea. 

There is another point which I should be 
obliged to W. if he would carefully investigate. 
Does Chaupy in any part of his volume refer to 
an Italian writer, Cimaglia, who had published a 
work on the antiquities of Venusia a few years 
before he visited this southern part of Italy? . It 
1s scarcely possible that he should not have been 
acquainted with the work, as it would no doubt 
be well known to the inhabitants of Venusia, 
giving as it does a very full account of the anti- 
quities of Venusia and its neighbourhoud. It is 
entitled, Natalis Marii Cimalie Antiquitates Venu- 
sine, tribus libris explicate, etc., Neapoli, 1757. 
The theory, which places the fountain of Ban- 
dusia at “Palazzo, is always connected with 
Chaupy’s name, and I confess that I had never 
entertained the slightest doubt that he was the 
wy of the idea. Iam now, however, satis- 
fied that Cimaglia had preceded Chaupy in start- 
ing the theory. I have the work before me, and 


I give the precise words (p. 189), with its im- 
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perfect Latinity, though the meaning is clear 
enough : — 

“ Acro, cxterique Gramatici Sabinis hunc fontem ad- 
scripsere, verum ex privilegiis Bantine Ecclesia Eminen- 
tissimo Enrico Enriquez delata sunt (sic), manifeste 
arguitur eundem fuisse, qui prope DD. Gervasii et Pro- 
tasii wdes nunc est, atque a Venusia quingentum et 
quinque millia passum (sic) Palatium versus distat: et 
quidem sane pecus vagum, et fessi vomere tauri Apulie 
potius, quam Sabinorum locis respondent.” 


And in a note to this passage, Cimaglia adds :— 
“ Bantine Ecclesie privilegium communicavit mihi vir 


amicissimus humanioribusque literis eruditus Johannes 
Santoro Vibinas.” 


Here, then, we have the theory of Chaupy 
clearly set forth at least ten years before Chaupy 
published his work. According to your corre- 
spondent, Chaupy says “that he had accidentally 
discovered the true situation of Fons Bandusie by 
means of an entry in the Bullarium, with a cop 
of which he had just been enriching his library. 
Now Chaupy may never have seen Cimaglia’s 
work, though it could scarcely fail to become 
known to one who was searching in Venusia for 
the fountain. Would, therefore, your correspon- 
dent be kind enough to examine this question, 
and inform us whether ee seems to have 
known of Cimaglia’s work ? had been struck 
with observing that no mention of Chaupy was 
made by any of the Italian geographers to which 
I have access. I have before me Giustiniani, 
Romanelli, and Antonini. Not one of these allude 
to Chaupy, and even Orelli refers us to Fea rather 
than to Chaupy. This omission would be satis- 
factorily explained if Cimaglia was known to 
them as the originator of the theory. I must at 
the same time state that Chaupy went to Rome 
(Biographie Universelle, Chaupy, tom. lx. 558) 
in 1756, where he continued to reside for ten 
years, engaged in literary pursuits, and publish- 
ing his work, as your correspondent states, 1767- 
1769. He may, therefore, have made the dis- 
covery altogether independent of Cimaglia. Your 
correspondent, however, will be able to clear up 
this point. 

In answer to Cimaglia’s observation, that the 
“pecus vagum et fessi vomere tauri” would be 
more suited to the region of Apulia than that of 
the Sabines, I may remark that it is strange that 
he should have thought so. The tree-less flat 
known as the Tavoliere of Apulia extends to 
about one hundred English square miles, com- 
mencing from the slopes of the Apennines at 
Lucera, and including all the land lying between 
Canusium and Palazzo. In the summer season 
not a blade of grass is to be found for sheep or 
cattle ; and at the time I passed through it, in the 
month of June, scarcely an animal was to be seen, 
as they had been driven to the mountains of 
Samniam—the modern Abruzzi. It is in the 
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winter that they descend, and pasture in this part 
of Apulia. This custom, which is indeed com- 
pulsory from the nature of the soil, “ siticulosse 
a must always have existed. Varro 
( 


. R., ii. 1), who was born B.c. 116, alludes to | 


it as the common practice in his time. This has 
always been the ing ground of the Neapolitan 
dominions ; and lest the capital should run short 
of butchers’ meat, and the just proportion between 
cattle-breeding and tillage be destroyed, every 
species of tillage has been forbidden. 

I crossed afterwards the great drove road from 


this part of Apulia, about thirty miles from | 


Venusia on the north of Mons Vultur, and close 
to the celebrated Lacus Ampsanctus, described by 
Virgil (42n. vii. 563). 
de’ Pecori. Its breadth was about sixty paces, 
and on each side rose a fence of rough stones, 
raised to the height of a couple of feet. The lake 
proves very dangerous to these flocks of sheep; 
as the shepherds sometimes in ignorance remain 
in its neighbourhood during the night, and a 
change of wind, bringing the exhalations of sul- 
phur, suffocates them in sleep. 

It was not till I was approaching Venusia that 
I came upon woods, and there I saw prettily 
nestling amidst trees a small village, Montemi- 
lone, which was perched upon a hill rising ab- 
ruptly from the plains, and which struck me as a 
volcanic All this of Italy is sub- 
ject to earthquakes. On the other hand the 
slopes of Lucretilis, in the Sabine country, afford 

ture for cattle. I climbed to the top of that 

autiful mountain, and found animals grazing 
on its higher ranges. If this, therefore, is to be 
brought forward in support of the theory, it tells, 
in my opinion, in favour of the Sabine country. 

There is another expression which I observe in 
Cimaglia that requires to be considered. He says, 
“ Acro, ceeterique grammatici.” Who are the other 

mmarians to whom he refers? I have not 

en able to discover any grammarian except 
Acron, but some of your correspondents may 
able to clear up this point. 

Can any of your correspondents refer to Ughelli’s 
Sacra Italia (tom. vii.)? It would be interest- 
ing to get the exact words in which he gives 
the consecration of the church of “S“ Maria 
de Bancio” by Pope Urban II. in a.p. 1093, where 
this Pope had spent his early years as a simple 
monk, and in which document the Abbot Ursone 
is called Bandusiensis. 

In asking the question—Who was the first to 
suggest ‘ Fonte Bello” on the slopes of Lucretilis 
as the site of Fons Bandusia?—I was of course 
aware that Acron, who is believed to have lived 


in the fifth century, has the following note: | 


“ Bandusia Sabinensis regio est, in qua Horatii 
ager fuit.” Still this does not answer my ques- 
tion, as to the originator of the idea that “ Fonte 


They are called Tratture | 


| Bello” was the precise site. In the Coder Ber- 
nensis, No. 542, which is believed to be of the 
tenth century, the heading of: the ode is “Ad 
fontem Bandusinum qui est in Sabinis.” This is 
stated by Orelli, who had collated the manuscript. 
I may be allowed to add that the ode is found 
in the third book, which is generally allowed to 
have been com d in B.c. 24, 23, when Horace 
had reached his fortieth year, and when his in- 
| tercourse with his native place must have long 
| ceased. CravFurp Tart Ramage. 


THE REVS. JOHN ROBINSON AND WILLIAM 
MAVOR. 


(4% S. i. 257, 305, 393, 494.) 


Every classical student is acquainted with Dr. 
Robinson’s excellent Archeologia Greca. The 
edition (1807) possessed by W. is the first. The 
second is before me, “ considerably enlarged and 
improved, and illustrated by a map, and designs 
from the antique,” 8vo, Valpy, 1827, pp. 594. 
The author was now D.D., and had become rector 
of Clifton, in the county of Westmoreland. He 
concludes the preface to the earlier edition of his 
work with the following sentence : — 

“ Before concluding this preface, it would be unpar- 
donable and ungenerous not to acknowledge that, for the 

lan and arrangement of the Arch@ologia Greca, he is 
indebted to the learned and ingenious Dr. Mavor of 
Woodstock, whom he feels proud to call his friend.” 

Dr. Robinson was also author of A Theological 
Dictionary, 8vo, 1815. 

I find the following in the Biog. Dictionary of 
Living Authors, 8vo, isis: — 

“ Rev. Joun, D.D., of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Master of the Free Grammar School at 
Ravenstonedale. This gentleman, who is a very respect- 
able scholar, was educated in Archbishop Whitgift’s 
school at St. Bees, and in consequence of some of his pub- 
lications he was enabled to enter hintself in the Universit 
of Cambridge. 


Having made a few valuable communi- 

cations to the Old Monthly Magazine, the proprietor 

engaged him in writing the History of Greece, which was 
ublished in the Universal History bearing the name of 
r. Mavor.”—P. 297. 


The following particulars of Dr. Mavor, from 
the same source, may not be without interest : — 
Mavor, Forpyce, LL.D., Rector of Wood- 
stock and Stonesfield. This industrious writer was born 
August, 1758, in the parish of New Deer, Aberdeen, but 
left his native country at an early age; for when he was 
no more than seventeen, he officiated as assistant in an 
academy at Burford, in Oxfordshire. Having been em- 
ployed to instruct the junior branches of the noble family 
at Blenheim in writing, he obtained so much favour as to 
get a title for orders in 1781. He was at this time master 
of a school at Woodstock; and in 1789 the Duke of 
Marlborough gave him the vicarage of Hurley, in Berk- 

| shire. The same year the degree of LL.D. was confer 
on him by the University of Aberdeen. He has since 
ted to the living of Stonesfield, 


been iv ely pr 
| and that of Woodstock, of which last borough he has also 
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served the office of mayor. Dr. Mavor married in 1782, 
and has living three sons and one daughter. His pub- 
lications are . . .”—P. 229. 

Here follows a list of some thirty-six works, 
a few of which seem to have been published under 
the name of Martyn. 

Dr. Mavor also edited an excellent reprint of 
the Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, of 
Thomas Tusser, “ with Notes Georgical, Illustra- 
tive, and Explanatory, a Glossary, and other Im- 
provements,’ 4to and 8vo, 1812. 

Bates, 

Birmingham. 


SUPERNACULUM. 
S. i. 460.) 


Full discussions of “Supernaculum” may be 
found in Nares, Brand, and in most modern archaic 
dictionaries. 

There are two opinions of the derivation of the 
word. Halliwell says, “It is supposed to be a 
corruption of super ungulam.” But in a Latin 
tract (printed at Leipsic in 1746) entitled De 
supernaculo Anglorum, the etymology is thus 
given: — 

“Est autem illud vox hybrida, ex Latina prepositione 
super’ et Germano ‘ Nagel’ composita, qui mos nova 
vocabula fingendi Anglis potissimum usitatus est, vo- 
cemque supernaculi apud eosdem produxit.” 

As to the meaning, another quotation from the 
same tract :— 

“Est autem Anglis supernaculum ritus in conviviis 
circulatim ita bibendi ut poculo exhausto, ac super un- 
guem excusso, residuoqu2 delincto, ne guttulam quidem 
superesse, compotoribus demonstretur.” 

In illustration of the same, a quotation from 
Pierce Penniless’s Supplication to the Devil, 1592 
(Shakespeare Society reprint, p. 52). The pas- 
sage in the text runs : — 

“... now, he is nobody that cannot drinke super 
nagulum, carouse the hunters’ hoope, quaffe vpsey freze 
¢crosse, with leapes, gloues, mumpes, frolickes, and a 
thousand such dominering inuentions.” 

In the marginal note, there is the following 
description : — 

“Drinking super nagulum, a devise of drinking new 
come out of Fraunce; which is, after a man hath turnde 
up the bottom of the cup, to drop it on hys nayle, and 
make a pearl with that is left; which, if it slide, and he 
cannot mak stand on, by reason thers too much, he must 
drinke againe for his penance.” 

Grose defines the word differently, viz. as 
' _ liquor of which there is not even a drop 
left sufficient to wet one’s nail.” 


Ray has (in his “ Drinking-phrases”), “Make | 
& pearl on your nail.” (Bohn’s Handbook of | 
Proverbs, p. 63.) 

e term seems not older than the latter years | 
of Elizabeth. (See quotation from Nash above.) | 
Joun Appts, 


The word supernaculum is not in Rabelais. His 
words are (i. 5): — 

“O les beuueurs! O les alterez! Paige, mon amy, em- 
plis icy et couronne le vin, ie te pry. A la cardinale. 
Natura abhorret vacuum; Diriez vous qu'une mousche y 
eust beu? A la mode de Bretaigne. Net, net, a ce pyot. 
Auallez, ce sont herbes.” 


Thus very freely translated by Urquhart : — 

“ O the drinkers, those that are a-dry! O poor thirsty 
souls! Good page, my friend, fill me here some, and 
crown the wine, I pray thee. Like a cardinal! Natura 
abhorret vacuum, Would you say that a fly could drink 
in this ? This is after the fashion of Switzerland. Clear 
off, neat, supernaculum! Come, therefore, blades, to this 
divine liquor and celestial juice, swill it over heartily, 
and spare not! It is a decoction of nectar and am- 
brosia.” * 

I offer as a suggestion that supernaculum is dog- 
Latin, Kiichen-Latein, founded on the German word 
Nagel, a nail of the hand, &c., or a peg, quasi 
supernagelum. In German, an den Nagel hangen 
(to hang on the nail) means, to give a thing over, 
abandon, quit, leave it, lay it aside. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


I believe this word consists, in reality, of two 
words, conveniently united in one of respectable 
sound. It is used to signify that the glass, being 
emptied, is turned with the upper part downwards. 
Divide the word, and we have SuPFRNA CULUM, 
which, being duly filled up, will read thus :— 
“ Superna (pars vertatur in) cutum.” And this, 
I believe, is the whole mystery of the abbre- 
viated form supernaculum. F, C. 


THE HEART PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART. 
(4 S. i. 435, 521.) 

With a translation of the lines by the Abbate 
Felice inscribed on the urn which contains the 
heart of Prince Charles Edward Stuart in the 
cathedral church of Frascati, I send the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Charles Edward, and some 
notice of the town of Frascati, and an account of 
Stuart relics. Dr. Donovan, in his Rome An- 
cient and Modern (Rome: Crispino Puccinelli, 
1844), vol. iv. p. 730, says: — 

“ This pretty town Feces? is situated on one of the 
lower heights of the Alban hills with a population of 
about 5000 souls, and owes its origin to the destruction 
of Tusculum. Its name, however, it derives from the 
church of S. Maria de Frascati, built in the eighth cen- 
tury, and no doubt so called from the adjoining frascata 
or beautiful woods of arbutus, ilex, cypress, and stone 
pine, which surround it. Its public square is adorned 
with a fountain; and in it stands the Cathedral of 5, 
Peter, built by Carlo Fontana at the close of the seven- 


| © Ala node de Bretaigne means, where they did not 
leave a drop for manners (for mense) as in other provinces, 
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teenth centu The walls of the church are built of 
Tusculan, which is much harder than Roman tufa; and 
its interior is divided into a nave and two aisles, with 
lars and arcades sustaining a Doric entablature. Over 

s great altar is a large marble relief; and to the left of 
the great door of entrance is the tomb of Charles Edward, 
son of James III., who died Jan, 31, 1788. It was erected 
b Henry, Card. Duke of York, many years Bishop of 

i, 


A correspondent to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for the year 1830, vol. ii. p. 396, thus alludes to 
his visit to Frascati and the tomb of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart : 


“One lovely evening in July, 182—, while on a visit 
at Frascati, 1 wandered into the little church where the 
remains of Prince Charles Edward Stuart lie interred. 
The monument is extremely simple, and indeed might 
pass altogether unnoticed by the eye of the English tra- 
veller, were it not for the cast of the British arms with 
which it is surmounted.” 


And he concludes by saying : — 

“The solemn chant of the evening service now called 
my attention, and well accorded with my melancholy 
retrospective thoughts. The rays of the setting sun, 
shining through a painted window, shed a soft and chas- 
tened light upon the monument. I continued to listen to 
the music, till the last sunbeam trembled on the English 
arms; and when the hymn had ceased, and all had as- 
sumed the grey garb of twilight, I left the grave of the 
royal Stuart with a softened and humbled heart.” 


Having met the other day with the inscription 
on this monument, which is often alluded to in 
history and travels, but which I never saw before, 
I have sent it you with a translation : — 


Inscription on the Monument of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart. 
“ Heic situs est 
Karolus Odoardus, 
Cui Pater 
Jacobus IIT. 
Rex Angliw Scotiw Hibernie 
Francie, 
Primus Natorum, 
Paterni Juris et Regie Dignitatis 
Successor et Heres, 

Qui Domicilio sibi Rome Dilecto 
Comes Albanensis dictus est, 
Vixit Annos Lxv1. et Mensem. 

it in Pace, 
Prid, Kal. Feb. Anno mpcctxxxvim.” 
“ Henricus Card. Epis. Tusculan. 

Cui Fraterna Jura Titulique Cessere, 
Ducis Eboracensis Appellatione Resumpta, 
In Ipso Luctu Amore et Reverentia Obsequutus, 
In Dicto in Templam Suum Fanere, 
Multis cum Lacrymis Praesens Justa Persolvit 
Fratri Augustissimo, 
Honoremque Sepulchri Ampliorem 

tinavit.” 
Translation, 
“ Here lies 
Charles Edward, 
Whose father [ 
James the Third, 
King of England. Scotland, Ireland 

{and} France. 


[ He was] his eldest son. 
To his Father’s Rights and Royal Dignity 
Successor and Heir. 
Who at his beloved residence at Rome 

Was called Count of Albany. 

He lived sixty-six years and one month, 

He died in Peace 

On the 3ist of January, 1788,” 


“Henry, Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum, 
To whom his Brother's Rights and Titles fell, 
Having resumed the Title of Duke of York, 
In his very grief, love, and respect, obeying 
At the Funeral appointed for his own Temple, 
With many tears, being present, he performed the 
obsequies, 
And decreed him 
The Highest Honours of the Tomb.” 
Inscription on an Urn containing the Heart of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, in the Cathedral ¥ 
Frascati by the Abbate Felice. 
“ Di Carlo il freddo cuore, 
Questa breve urna serra— 
Figlio del terzo Giacomo, 
Signor dell’ Inghilterra. 
“ Fuori del regno patrio 
A lui chi tomba diede ? 
Infidelta di Popolo— 
Integrita di Fede!” 


Translation by Dr. Geilern of York. 


“ This small urn encloses the Cold Heart of Charles, son 
of the Third James, Lord of England. 

“ Who gave him a Tomb outside his paternal kingdom? 
O Infidelity of the nation! O Integrity of Faith!” 


Or, different — 

“ The Infidelity of his 
The Integrity of his faith!” 

I conclude with some notices of the later Stuarts 
from different sources. In the Isle of Bute, at 
Mount Stuart, the entrance-hall is converted into 
a dining-room, and the door into a glass window, 
over the outside of which, carved in stone charac- 
ters, is this inscription, written by Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart when in concealment in the isle:— 

“ Henceforth this isle to the afflicted be 
A place of refuge, as it was to me; 
The promises of spring live here, 
And all the blessings of the repining year.” 

There was discovered in the old Grey Friars 
churchyard, Edinburgh, a bronze statue of Prince 
Charles Edward, life size (supposed to be bys 
French artist, in Roman fashion, holding a ry 
in its hand), of beautiful workmanship. It is 

reserved in the council-chamber of the city of 

idinburgh. The Quarterly Review, 1847, vol. 
lxxix., p. 149, states that there has been > 
to this country from Count Sigismondo M 
testa of Rome, heir through his wife of the Ca- 
nonico Angelo Ceserini, the secretary and testa- 
mentary trustee of Cardinal York—‘“a most 
| voluminous diary kept by the Cardinal's secre 
| at his desire.” Who has this diary? It w 
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be very desirable if it was published, containing, 

as it would, many curious particulars throwing 

light on the politics and lives of the later Stuarts.* 
W. H.C, 


“ET IN ARCADIA EGO.” 
8. i. 509.) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of two ladies con- 
templating a tomb age oy the above inscription 
is now to be seen in the Portrait Exhibition at 
South Kensington, No. 895 of the Catalogue. It 
is there described as “Hariot Fawkener, Mrs. 
Bouverie and Mrs. Crewe.” The same picture 


was No. 126 of the British Institution Exhibition 
in 1866, then also contributed by Lord Crewe, 
under the names of “Lady Crewe and Lady | 
Robert Spencer.” 

The motive was obviously derived from two | 
well-known pictures by Nicolas Poussin in the 
Louvre and in the collection of the Duke of De- | 
vonshire, where a ‘ey Od shepherds are trying 
to decipher the writing before them. The former 
picture is especially celebrated ; the tomb bear- 
ing the inscription is placed facing the spectator, 
whilst in the Devonshire House picture the 
monument is seen sideways, and the shepherds are | 
almost entirely in profile. The position of the 
inscription in Sir Joshua’s picture accords with 
that in the latter composition, but the pensive 
attitude of the ladies —oue, with outstretched 
hand, inviting the other’s attention to the legend, | 
conveying a memento mori intimation—contrasts 
strikingly with the puzzled and eagerly inquiring 
= of the illiterate shepherds. 

e Reynolds picture was exhibited at the | 
Royal Academy in 1769 (when Sir Joshua was | 
forty-six) together with his fine group of the | 
Duchess of Manchester and her son as Diana and 
Cupid, which will be remembered in last year’s | 
Portrait Exhibition at South Kensington, No. 855. | 
The following passage from Leslie and Taylor's 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, vol. i. p. 325, affords a 
valuable illustration of the Arcadian legend : — 

“On a tomb in this year’s (1769) picture of the two 
beautiful friends was written ‘Et in Arcadia ego.’ When 
the Exhibition was arranging, the members and their , 
friends went and looked the works over. ‘ What can this 
mean ?’ said Wr. Johnson ; ‘ it seems very nonsensical — 
I am in Arcadia.’ ‘Well, what of that? The king 
could have told you,’ replied the painter. ‘He saw it 

rday, and stid at once “Oh! there is a tombstone | 
in the background. Ay, ay, Death is even in Arcadia! ”? | 
The thought is borrowed from Guercino, where the gay | 
frolickers stumble over a death’s head, with a scroll 
io from his mouth, inscribed ‘Et in Arcadia 


The sentiment agrees with that of the old | 
legends of “ Les trois Vifs et les trois Morts ” and 


[* A few years since sighty guineas was asked for this 


manuscript at Rome.—Ep. 


St. Macarius, as represented in old manuscripts 
and by Orcagna, among the frescoes of the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, of which was derived from 
Petrarch’s Trionfo di Morte. It extends back even 
to the mortuary emblems introduced at the ancient 
Egyptian banquets. Grorce Scmarr. 


THE WEDDING RING. 
i. 510.) 


Wheatly, in his Rational Illustration of the 
Common Prafer, 390, edit. 1759, says : — 


“The reason why a ring was pitched upon for the 
pledge rather than anything else, was because anciently 
the ring was a seal, by which all orders were signed and 
things of value secured (Gen, xxxviii, 18 ; Esther iii. 10, 
12; 1 Maccab. vi. 15). That the ring was in use among 
the old Romans we have several undoubted testimonies 

Juvenal, Sat, vi. ver. 26,27; Plin. Hist. Nat. lib, 11. ¢. i. ; 

ertull. Apol. c. vi. p. 7.4.) Pliny, indeed, tells us that 
in his time the Romans used an iron ring without any 
jewel ; but Tertullian hints that in the former ages it was 
a ring of gold.” 

If Wheatly’s view is the correct one, the ring 
must have been a signet, which cannot be proved. 
It is much more reasonable to consider it the 


| badge of fidelity, the emblem of constancy or in- 
| tegrity. In the Hereford, York, and Salisbury 


missals the ring is directed to-be put first upon 
the thumb, afterwards upon the second, then on 
the third, and lastly on the fourth finger. It is 
curious that none of these missals mention the 
hand, whether right or left, upon which the ring 
is to be put. 

In the Doctrine of the Masse Booke, from Wyt- 
tonberge, by Nicholas Dorcaster, 1554, we have 
the following :— 

“ The hallowing of the woman's ring at wedding. Thou 
Maker and Conserver of Mankinde, gever of spiritual 
grace and graunter of eternal salvation, Lord, send Th 
* blessing upon this ring, that she which shall weare it 
maye be armed wyth the vertue of heavenly defence, 


| and that it maye profit her to eternal salvation, thorowe 


Christ,” &c. 
“ A Prayer. % Halow thou, Lond, this ring, which we 


| blesse in Thy holye Name: that what woman soever 
shall weare it, may stand faste in Thy peace, and con- 


tinue in Thy wyl, and live and grow and waxe olde in 
Thy love, and be multiplied into that length of daies, 
thorow our Lord, &c. Then let holy water be sprinkled 
upon the ryng.” 

Hence many people now hold superstitious 
notions about the ring. 

The fourth finger of the left hand is that on 
which the ring has been generally worn. Aulus 
Gellius says, on the authority of Appian, that a 
small nerve runs from this finger to the heart. 


| This theory of course has been exploded by modern 
' anatomists, but in many counties of England it is 
| called the healing finger, and wounds are stroked 


with it. The modern Jews make the ring a most 


| important feature of the betrothal in the marriage 
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ceremony. A beautiful Jewish ring in the col- 
lection of the late Lord Londesborough is figured 


in the Book of Days, i. 220. It is beautifully | 


wrought of gold filigree, and richly enamelled. 
Upon it are the words “Joy be with you” in 
Hebrew characters. hinsiiog to the Jewish 


law it is necessary that this ring should be of a | 


certain value; it is therefore examined and cer- 


tified by the officiating Rabbi and others. It | 


must be the absolute property of the bridegroom, 
and not obtained on credit or by gift. He places 
it on the bride’s finger; and so binding is this 
action, that if nothing more is dofie no marriage 
could be contracted by either without a legal 
divorce. 

The gimmail or linked ring was used as a pledge 
before matrimony. These were made in three 
parts and broken in the presence of a witness, who 
retained the third part, then when the couple 
were at the altar the three portions were pro- 
duced and united. 

Within the hoop of the wedding-ring a motto 
or posy was inscribed. Henry VIII. gave Anne 
of Cleves a ring with the posy “God send me 
well to kepe.” One found at Iffley, near Oxford, 
had this motto, “I lyke my choyce.” 

The following are old posies : — 

“Non Mechaberis.” 

“Tuut mon coer.” Fourteenth century. 

“ Amor vincit omnia.” Fourteenth century. 

“ Mulier vero subjecta esto.” 

“ Jesus Nazarenus,” 

The above five are mentioned in the Proceed- 
ings of the Archeological Institute, 1848, p. 55. 

“Sans departir,” outside; “A nul autre,” inside. — 
Arch, Journal, vi. p. 160. 

“In * on * is * al.”—Jbid, xi. p. 61. 

“Tout mon cuer avez.” —Jbid. p. 187. 

Lists will be found of other examples in 
“N. & Q.” 1" S, xi. 277, and xii. 461. 

Joun Praaort, Jun., F.S.A. 


On five of the portraits of the Salwey family, 
painted in panel at Stanford Court, Worcester- 
shire, during Queen Elizabeth's reign, the ladies 
wear a ring on the thumb. 

Tuomas E. 


DOUGLAS RINGS: THE DOUGLAS HEART. 
(4 S. i. 462.) 


I had the pleasure, at a late meeting of the 
Archeological Institute, of inspecting the ring 
and also the silver heart-shaped trinket described 
by Mr. Morean, M.P. Those present who heard 
the lucid observations made by that honourable 
gentleman and the Very Rev. Canon Rock, on 
the subject of these silver hearts, can have little 
doubt that they are merely love-tokens for ladies’ 


toilet-tables, and have no connection with the 
Douglas family. Having since read the paper by 
Mr. Syer-Cuming (referred to by Mr. Moneamy 


on “ Lord Boston’s Douglas Heart,” I have not 


the slightest hesitation in saying that it is based 

| on an utter misconception. 
Mr. Cuming commences by accusing Bruce of 
| “ premeditating” the “foul murder” of his (Mr, 
Cuming’s) ancestor, John the “Red Cumyn.” 
But as Lord Hailes says, Bruce, even in that 
fierce age, would scarcely have appointed a meet- 
| ing with a man whose murder he intended, before 
the altar of a church. Mr. Cuming’s remarks, in 
general, on the stars and heart of the Douglases, 
are tolerably correct, except that he antedates 
the crowning of the heart by at least two cen- 
turies, and says that the heart “winged” is the 
| bearing of the Douglases of Drumlanrig. The 
| presence of this last emblem on a “fede” ring, 
ound at Denebury (sic), near Andover, Hants, 
“indicates,” in his opinion, “that it was made for 
one of this family.” I believe this to be an error. 
The arms of Douglas of Drumlanrig are described, 
with others, in a short article in the Herald and 
Genealogist (Part xx., Nov. 1866) by one well 
qualified to speak on the subject, and no winged 
heart occurs in them. 

After some remarks on the Otterbourn banner, 
pars by the Douglases of Calvers (sic), Rox- 

urghshire; on which, among other devices, are 
two hearts—one above, and the other below, a 
saltire,— Mr. Cuming thus describes his silver 
“reliquary,” as he terms it—the italics being 
mine : — 

“ Both front and back display the broad saltire of the 
Bruce, upon the centre of which is placed a cordiformed 
shield in panel; that on the face being charged witha 
winged heart, indicating that in all probability the reli- 
quary was made for some member of the Drumlanrig line 
of Douglas; that on the dos being occupied by a basket 
4 apples, the signification of which is yet to be discovered. 

Ve may feel assured that this charge is not a mere fancy 
of the artist, but carries with it a meaning like the rest 
of the details which render this rare bijou of so much 
value. The crab-apple is the cognizance of Lamont, but 
I do not know if the clan was connected in any way 
with the Bruce or Douglas, and moreover it is 
= rather than the fruit which constitutes the 


ge. 

“ The general design and style of workthanship tell us 
that this beautiful reliquary was wrought circa 1600, 
and the red saltire of Bruce appearing so conspicuously in 
it is suggestive that it was made as a receptacle for some 
memento of the Lord of Annandale, which may have been 
preserved by the Douglas from the days'of the famous Sir 
James,” &c., 

It is long sin¢ée I have read anything more 
| amusing than the above extract, or which more 
reminds me of the discovery by the immortal 


Monkbarns (in The Antiquary) of the stone bear- ; 


| ing the emblem of the “sacrificing vessel,” 
' the Roman inscription “ A. D. L. L.”, in excavate 
| ing the “Preetorium” of the “Kaim of Kimprunes! 
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of four plain panelled spaces, at the op- 
of trinket in which a vived 
imagination has discovered the heraldic figure. A 
little more of this feeling would convert the hinge, 
which accidentally happens to cross the heart- 
shaped shield horizontally, into a chief, and the 
scroll ornaments above it into three stars, and the 
Douglas coat would be complete. The “ basket of 
ples” is a design of the most every-day occurrence 
on such trinkets, and perhaps typities Plenty—not 


The “saltire of Bruce” is simply the coinci- | 
| (or his authority, MacFarlane's ZEngland,) has 


avery difficult discovery. Mr. Cuming omits to | 


notice that a small flame issues from the top of 


the winged heart. This alone identifies the article | 


as a love-token, and nothing more; and there can 
be no doubt, as Mr. MorGan says, that some 
very grave mistake has been made in regard to it, 
which requires explanation by its noble owner. 
As a last word with Mr. Cuming, one at least 
of his brother archzeologists would be glad to 
learn how the “Red Cumyn” comes to be his 
ancestor? The male descendants of this high- 
born rival of Bruce failed in the person of his 
grandson, Admorus (Aymer, so called from his 
near relative Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 


anté), and the ludicrous mistake that gentleman 


made, in saying that a heart was the badge of 
Richard II. Many readers must be acquainted 
with the anecdote (referred to by the Canon) of 
Jenico d’Artois, the faithful Gascoigne knight, 
who was committed to prison by Henry IV. for 
refusing to put away the “device of his master, 
King Richard, that is to say, a white hart” — 
shewing, as Holinshed remarks, “his constant 
heart towards his master.” 


“ RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE, BY THE FEm- 
(4 8, i. 535.) — The En- 
glish translation of this work is made by permis- 


| sion from the original German work, in seven 


broke), and the two daughters of the “Red | 


Cumyn,” Johanna and Elizabeth, carried his lineal 
representation into the de Strathbolgies, Earls of 


Athole, and the Talbots of Goderich Castle, now | 


Earls of Shrewsbury. (Riddell, Peerage and Con- 
sistorial Law, p. 1045.) Authentic notices of the 
Cumyns are always interesting. Their fate was a 
strange one : — 

“They rose [says Buchanan], in little more than a 


century, to a height of power such as no other family in 
the land had ever reached before, or attained in any after 


By the middle of the thirteenth century they held 
three earldoms—Angus, Buchan, and Menteith 
— besides numerous lordships and baronies, there 
being at one time, it is said by Fordun, thirty- 
two knights of the name; their right by blood to 


volumes. To that work as published by Messrs. 
Duncker and Humblot there is neither preface nor 
introduction. So clever and acute a people as the 
Germans are not likely to have permitted. the 
circulation for nearly a year of this work, as the 
production of the Emperor Maximilian, had they 
seen any reason to challenge the fact. As to its 
being “full of unkindly, ungenerous thoughts,” 
&e. &e., that is a matter of opinion, in which I 
venture to think everybody will not be inclined to 
agree with Curio. BENTLEY. 


Mr. Bentley, the publisher, has written a letter 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of June 9, authenticating 


| the Recollections of the Emperor Maximilian, trans- 


lated from the German work which was published 
some months since. If Curro is anxious to 


| know the name of the translator, it is not un- 
| likely that Mr. Bentley might privately gratify 
| his curiosity. Having carefully read the book, 


the Scottish throne, was (as Mr. Cuming justly | 


remarks) far superior to that of any other claim- 
ant, and yet, on the rise of Bruce, this powerful 
race disappears from Scottish history. The wor- 


long been, the only one of the name in Scotland. 
Mr. Cuming derives them from Sir Robert Comyn, 


I think it right to say that I consider the censures 
which Curro has tacked to his inquiry altogether 
unjust. I should say that the ‘book is full of 
kindly and generous thoughts; and I have not 
discovered any “ coarse ungentlemanly language,” 
or passages that should be “ most offensive to his 
nearest relatives.” Curro also says, that it con- 
tains “ downright misstatements.” It is only fair 
that he should specify some of these. “The three 


- : | hundred pages of a visit of eight days’ duration” 
shipfal an knightly house of Altyre is, and has | 


who was slain, with his nephew Sir John, at | 
| truthfulness of his account of that country : it con- 


Dumfries; but gives no details of their descent. 
Neither does Burke, who skips over five or six 
centuries in his Baronetage. Hence, it would be 


ratifying to learn the precise links between this | 
t Scottish relic of the house of Comyn and its | 


parent stem. ANGLO-Scotvs. 


PS. This “heart” question seems destined to 
mislead antiquarians. Canon Rock, at the last | 
monthly meeting of the Institute, called attention 
to B. T. J.’s communication on the subject (p. 523 


refer, of course, to Maximilian’s account of Brazil ; 
but he was more than eight days in Brazil. His 
visit to Rio Janeiro is not included in the work. 
Having been much in Brazil, I can testify to the 


tains much that will be very disagreeable to the 
Brazilian government and nation, but nothing 
personally offensive to the Emperor his relative ; 
and, in his account of Lisbon, he speaks most 
amiably and pleasantly of his relatives there. 


Rev. Witiiam Fetron (3" 8. iv. 228.) —In- 
quiry was made some five a ago after this 
musical composer. Ile was M.A. of Queen's Col- 
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, Oxford; Vicar of Norton Canon, Hereford- 
shire, 1751; Custos of the Vicars Choral of Here- 
ford Cathedral. He married Anne, daughter of 
the Rev. Egerton Leigh, Archdeacon of Salop, 
and died Dec. 6, 1769. He was buried in Here- 
ford Cathedral. His funeral chant is a well-known 
composition. C.J. R. 


Tue Prior’s Pastorat Starr 8. i. 535. 
The er pastoral staff was a silver wand, wit 
a ball at the top, not a crook. It was used in 
some monasteries, and by priors of some communi- 
ties who served cathedrals. Dr. Rock, in his 
Church of our Fathers (vol. ii. p. 199, note), cites 
a grant of Pope Urban V. in ides to the Prior of 
Worcester Cathedral, and his successors, to wear 
pontifical ornaments; but instead of a crosier to 
use “bordono argenteo botonum argenteum ha- 
bente in capite absque alio ornatu;” and he 
describes a figure of one of the priors, still remain- 
ing in Worcester Cathedral, with this kind of staff 


lying by his side. F, C. H. 
Worps (4 S. i, 532.) —Crrim’s note on 
“Framboise” reminds me that the ies of 


mushroom named Agaricus Georgii, is called 

“champeron” by the country-people about Ab- 

ingdon, Berks. W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 
‘emple. 


Lotiarps’ Tower: Oxp Sr. Pavt’s (4" i. 
— — Your correspondent will find this reference 
in old Stow, under Castle Baynard Ward :— 

“ At either corner of this West ende, is also of auncient 
building, a strong Tower of stone, made for bell Towers, 
the one of them, to wit, next to the Pallace, is at this 
present [1598] to the use of the same Pallace, the other 
towardes the South, is called the Lowlardes Tower, and 
hath beene used as the Bishoppes prison, for such as were 
detected for opinions in Religion, contrary to the faith of 
the church.” * 
han follows a reference to one Peter Bur- 

et :-— 

“The last prisoner which 1 have knowne committed 
thereto was in the yeare 1573.” .. . 

ios to this Lowlardes Tower is the parish 
church of Saint Gregorie.” . . . 

Saint Gregory by Saint Paul is now united 
with St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street. 

I have turned to Fox's Martyrs, and in ch. xxi., 
date 1514, find that “‘ Richard Hun, a merchant 
tailor of London, was hanged or slaughtered in 
Llollards Tower.”” Fox does not specify whether 
at Lambeth or St. Paul's, but Stowe’s note suffi- 
ciently identifies the spot. 

My quotations are from Stow’s first edition, in 
black letter, p. 302. A. H. 

Lorp SHAFTESBURY AND THE States oF Hot- 
Lanp (4 S. i. 510.) — The story of the speech or 
letter (as it is variously described) to Shaftesbury 


* “For Lowlards Tower, Reade M. Foxe.” 


on his arrival in Holland and request for protes. 
tion (Martyn’s Life of Shafteshury, edited by § 
W. Cooke, vol. ii. p. 330,) is probably 

I have not seen it spoken of as a diploma, & 
W. J. T. describes it. Le Clere in his account of 
Shaftesbury does not mention the story; but he 
does say that Shaftesbury was made a burghe 
of Amsterdam. This also is doubtful. Mr. Ewer, 
a relative of the Shaftesbury family, caused special 
inquiry to be made through our minister in Hol 
land in 1771, and he was informed that Shaftes. 
bury’s name was not in the list of burghers of 
Amsterdam. This I have learnt from papers in Loni 
Shaftesbury’s possession. It is very likely that 
Shaftesbury may have wished for naturalisation gs 
a protection against a possible demand of the Eng. 
lich government for his surrender: as Bishop Bur. 
net was naturalised in Holland a few years after, 
and found the naturalisation serviceable against 
such a demand. But if he had obtained naturali- 
sation, Burnet would probably have mentioned it 
He does not do so, though giving a full account of 
his own case. Shaftesbury was only two months 
in Holland before he died. The “ Delenda et 
Carthago” speech has been rather misre 
Shaftesbury, speaking as Lord Chancellor for the 
king on the opening of Parliament, February, 
1673, used the words as describing the feeling of 
Parliament: “But you judged aright, that at 
any rate delenda est Carthago, that government 
was to be brought down ; and therefore the king 
may well say to you, ’tis your war.” Dryden, who 
afterwards denounced Shaftesbury for his proseeu- 
tion of this Dutch did 
say the very thing in his epilogue to his play 
‘Tatended to the public mind 
against Holland during the war : — 


“ As Cato fruits of Afric did display, 
Let us before our eves their Indies lay ; 
All loyal English will like him conclude,— 
Let Cesar live and Carthage be subdued.” 


W. D. 


Anonymous (4 8. i, 458.) —Will the Editor 
allow me to take the somewhat unusual course of 
answering my own question ? 

Since forwarding the query as to the authoraf 
L’ Histoire Poétique, I have found that it was 
written by Pierre (sometimes calling hi 
Denis) Gautruche, a learned Jesuit, of whom some 
account is given in the Biographie Universelle:— 

“La 18° et derniére [?] édition de Histoire podtiqn 
de Gautruche, Paris, Legras, 1725, est revue et a' 
par l'abbé B* * * (de Bellegarde).” 


This book, once extremely popular, was supe 
seded as a school-book by the work of another 
learned member of the Society of Jesus, Pére 
Joseph Jouvancy (Biographie Universelle). 
not to be found mentioned in Barbier, De Manne, 
Brunet, or Denis. 
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I take this opportunity of correcting an error 
jn my former communication. The History of 
the Heathen Gods, &c., is not omitted by Lowndes, 
as 1 inadvertently stated. 

E, A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Beatals = Beamish = Beaumont S. i. 
434.)—This classitication —— to be quite legiti- 
mate: Beaumont, guast Bello-monti, is corrupted 
to Beamish ; in Irish we have Beal for the first 
syllable; ais=mons, means “a hill, hillock, or 
small mountain,” variously—thus, Bealais. 

In Morte D' Arthur we find “ La Beale Isoud,”’ 
which might be “ La belle Yssa,” the equivalent 
to Isabel; but it is claimed differently, for it ap- 

also as Ysolt. In Welsh, Essyllt seems to 
mean “ fair to view.” 

Beaumont dates from the Conquest. Beale, 
though respectable, does not appear to be a terri- 
torial appellation. There is, or was, an old 
Kentish family of the name, represented by an 
eminent antiquary—the Rev. Beale Post. Your 
correspondent is not likely to trace higher than 
Beal, Bel, Baal= Lord, “ the sun.” A. H. 


CEREMONIAL AT THE INDUCTION oF A VICAR 
S. i. 484.) Clergyman’s Vade Mecum 
edit. 1723, vol. i. p. 84) fully describes the cere- 
mony of induction to a living in the way men- 
tioned by T. T.. W.: — 

“The incumbent takes possession of the church and 
a by locking himself in the church, and tolling a 


And the author goes on to say: — 

“It is fit the induction should be as public as pos- 
sible, so that the Parishioners may have no reason to 
say it was done clandestinely.” 

I witnessed a like ceremony while church- 
warden about forty years ago. SENEX. 


The ceremonials at the induction of Dr. Sale, 
Vicar of Sheffield, were similar to those men- 
tioned by T.T. W. The Sheffield Independent of 
January 18, 1851, says : — 

“ Accompanied by the Rev. M. Preston [the patron], 
the Rev. S, R. Spicer, and the the 
went to the church yesterday morning. Mr. Spicer placed 
the key in the lock of the church door, declaring that in 
obedience to the mandate of the archbishop to him di- 
rected he inducted Mr. Sale to the vicarage. The vicar 
then turned the key, entered the church, and proceeded to 
pull one of the bells for a few strokes. He then went into 
the vestry, when the fact of his induction was duly recorded 
and witnessed.” 


J.D. L. 


d “Tam O’SHanter”: “ Farry” FoR 
” (4 S. i. 508.)—Mr. Warr is wron 
i supposing that fairin is always applied to a gift 
Ht other compliment. It is continually used in the 
: uth of Scotland in the sense of punishment. If 
have once, I have a score of times heard a mother 


call out to a naughty wean—“If I but had ye I 
would gie ye your fain.” 

Sairing has also, according to Jamieson, the same 
signification, but I must own I never heard the 
word used. It will be however observed, that as 
Tam had been at a fair or market, the former 
word was the most expressive. The “ reaming” 
swats had made him forget to take home a pre- 
sent to his Kate, and so he is told, with a play on 
the word, that he will now get his fairin. 

Georer VERE Irvine. 


Whether Burns wrote /airin, or the printer mis- 
took this for fairin, may be matter for a difference 
of opinion, but it is quite certain that in the north 
of England, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, the 
two words are synonymous. This is also found to 
be the case on consulting Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary. In Lancashire the term fairin is yet 
in common use, and many a young urchin well 
knows that in his mother’s mind it means a 
thrashing. T. T. W. 


Queen Exizazetn’s Baner (4 i. 508.)— 
Elizabeth’s favourite badge was Anne Boleyn’s 
falcon with a crown and sceptre. Queen Mary’s 
supporters were an eagle and a lion. Elizabeth 
substituted the Tudor dragon for the eagle, and 
made another change in the royal arms, by intro- 
ducing the harp of Ireland, and bearing the arms on 
three shields. Her motto was “Semper eadem,” 
but with the Tudor rose she used “ Rosa sine 
spina.” On the reverse of the judicial seal of 
Queen Elizabeth for the counties of Caermarth 
Glamorgan, and Pembroke, we have the quarte 
shield of France modern, and England, supported 
by a dragon and an heraldic antelope; also a 
scroll with the motto Ic. DEN, and the badge of 
three feathers grouped together, and having their 
tops bending over ( Archeol. xxxi. 495). Macaulay 
in his Armada says :— 

“ Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 

own 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 

Picard field, 

ae plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cesar’s eagle 

shield ; 

So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turned to 


bay, 
And crushed and torn, beneath his claws, the princely 
hunters lay ..... 
Thou sun shine on her joyously! ye breezes waft her 
wide! 
Our glorious Semper eadem, the banner of our pride!” 
Joun Precot, Jun., F.S.A. 


There are numerous references to authorities for 
Queen Elizabeth’s badges in Willement’s Regal 
Heraldry ; among others, to Camden’s Remains. 
Camden says: — 


“ Queen Elizabeth, — occasions, used so many 
heroical devices as would require a volume; but most 
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commonly a Sive without a Mot.”—Camden’s Remains, 
edit. 1674, 8vo. 
S. M. O. 


or James II. (4 S. i. 509.)— Mr. 
NaTraLt enquires who is the present owner of 


Weestall’s picture of this subject, and whether it | 


has been engraved? Though I cannot answer 


either of these particular questions, the querist | 


may perhaps like to be informed that the picture 
was for many years in the gallery at the Pantheon 


Bazaar, Oxford Street. I well remember it there, | 


any time (I should think) between 1838 and 1848, 
or perhaps later. The size of the figures was, if 
my memory serves me, about two-thirds of life- 
size, but I think none of them were represented at 
full length. The dimensions of the canvas might 
be about five feet in height by four in width. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 


Vow Hourtren (4" S. i. 510.) —The arms of V. 
Hutten zu Steckelberg are—gules, two bendlets 
sinister or.—crest, a pair of wings coloured as the 
shield. 

The arms of V. Hutten zu Frankenburg are 
the same as the last; but the crest is different, 
being a manikin in a red dress, and a red bat with 
white brim and black feathers. Both families are 
Franconian (1600). NEPHRITE. 


MEDALS OF THE PRETENDER (4™ S. i. 522.)— 
I possess a bronze medal, somewhat larger than a 
crown-piece, on the obverse of which is a fine pro- 
file of the Young Pretender, surrounded by the 
legend—“ PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART.” 

On the reverse is a coarsely-executed Britannia 
(on whose shield is the Scotch lion, and at whose 
back is a unicorn couchant on a pedestal, panelled 
with a thistle, with a cornucopia at her feet), 
receiving a tall slim Highlander, whose hand is 
extended, and broadsword and bayonetted-musket 
— to the —_— in token of amity. In the 

istance are three vessels riding at anchor in a 


firth, and on the right is a castle with flag | 


unfurled. Beneath—“ SEMPER ARMIS NUNC ET 
INDUSTRIA.” Joun SLEIGH. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Noy anp (4* S. i. 390.) — 

“Pentre, Pen-dre, or Pen-drey, in this parish (of St. 
Buryan), gave denomination to a family of gentlemen 
from thence called Pendre. John Pendre, the last of this 
tribe, temp. Henry V1., leaving only two daughters, who 
became his heirs. They were married to Bonython, of 
Carclew, and Noye.” Hals’ Cornwall, pt. xi. p. 43. 

“The family of Noye was seated in the parish of St. 
Burian, in the time of Henry VI., in which reign one of 
its members obtained the estate of Pendre or Pendrea, in 
marriage with a daughter and heiress of John Pendre of 
that place.” C. 8. Gilbert’s Cornwall, vol. i. p. 212. 

“ Pendrea, of Pendrea, in St. Erth, extinct in the elder 


branch in the reign of Henry VI. The co-heiresses mar- | 
ried Carclew and Noy.” Lysons’s Cornwall, p. 144. 


Will Memor kindly say when the last male 
representative of the family to which Attorney- 


| 
| General Noy belonged emigrated to Ameri 
| was stated nl him in “N. & Q.” (2°48, vii, 35)? 
Will he also give the Christian name of this Noy 
| and his address before leaving England ? If Menor 
| cannot furnish any of these, I should be much 
obliged if he would give his authority for making 
| the above statement. W.N, 
| That part of your communication stating that 
the grant of arms to the father or grandfather of 
| Attorney-General Noy was by the name of Noy 
or Noyes, both names being enrolled in the certi- 
| ficate, goes to show that both these names be. 
| longed to the same family, at least so far as 
| Attorney-General Noy is concerned. The estates 
| left by him in Cornwall were held forty years ago 
by Davies Gilbert, then president of the 
| Society in right of the descent of his (I think 
| mother or grandmother from Catherine Noyes. 
| shall be glad to receive any further information on 
| this subject, as it interests me very much. 
T. M. 


Fonts MADE To Lock (4S. i. 509.)—In the 
| Middle Ages it was n that fonts should 
be kept under lock and key, to hinder supersti- 
_ tious persons from using the water for magical 
_ purposes. In Archbishop Robert de Wynchelse’s 
| decree — 

“ De ornamentis ecclesia que pertinent Rectoribus e 
uz parochianis in Provincia Cantuar.” (Printed from 
Cotton MS., Cleop D. 11. f. 191, in Spelman’s Concilia*)— 
| it is ordained that the parishioners of each parish 
shall find, among other articles for the church's 
use, “fons sacer cum serura et apparatu ad 
eundem.” The constitutions of Richard Poore, 
Bishop of Salisbury, which were enacted some 
time about the year 1217, provide that “ Fontes 
sub —- claudantur et clausa teneantur propter 
sortilegia.”"t A similar lation, ex 
in the same was made ae 
| Council of Durham, f{  p. 1220. 

The churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of 
Leverton, near Boston, contain the following entry 
under the year 1498 : — 

“ for stabelles & hoder thengs to ye font iij¢,” 


These “stabelles” were the irons let into the 
side of the font, and fastened in their places with 
lead, on which the lock hung and the hinge 
turned. Almost every old font that I have ex- 
amined, I have found to contain some indication 
of the place where the staple has been fastened 
into the stone. Epwarp 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Hatr Mast Hien S. i. 483.) — When one 

| ship struck to another in action, it hauled down 
| its flag in order to allow the victor to hoist his on 


* See also Peacock’s English Church Furniture, p. 179. 


+ Sucrosancta Concilia. Paris, 1671. Tom. xi. pars.1, 
col. 253. 
t Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. i. p. 576. 


J 
| 
| 
3 . 
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the mast of the vanquished. Thus, hauling down 
a became a token of respect to a superior; 
and when a junior vessel passes a royal standard, 
he., it dips the ensign by way of a salute, or out 
‘ In order to show the respect due to a 
dead person, the flag is dipped, and remains half 
mast high. SEBASTIAN. 


Broxen Sworp (4* S. i. 389.) — May not the 

ion, breaking an officer or non-commis- 

sioned officer, as commonly used for cashiering or 

reducing, be derived from the sentence of breaking 
the sword ? SEBASTIAN. 


Portvevesse Joannes (4" S. i. 483.)—During 
deficiencies of gold coinage in this country, large 
uantities of Spanish and Portuguese money were 
Rough over, and probably the Buccaneers assisted 
in no small degree in furnishing a supply of these 
“pieces of eight,” as they were commonly called. 
y were commercially taken at the nominal 
value (if of just weight) of 4s. 6d., or the eighth of 
a Joannes. Within the last fifty years I remember 
the Spanish silver dollar was a common coin, but 

the gold money circulated at an earlier = 

ENEX. 


Tar Great Bett or Moscow (4" S. i. 497, 539.) 
Speaking of the tower or campanile of Ivan Vel- 
skoi at Moscow, M. Feuillet de Conches, in the 
fourth volume cf his very interesting and instruc- 


tive Causeries d'un Curieux, says (p. 127) :— 


“On en compte trente-trois (cloches), y compris I'énorme 
bourdon inférieur, que l'on dit étre le fameux beffroi de | 
Novgorod, dont le son terrible et lugubre appela tant de fois 
jadis le peuple sur la place publique et sonna le carnage. 
Fondu d'abord en 1556, refondu en 1760, refondu de 
nouveau en 1817 par Bogdanoff, suspendu en 1819, ce | 
bourdon a vingt pieds de haut sur dix-huit de diamétre, | 
et pése cent trente-deux mille livres de France. Le battant 
_ trois mille deux cents livres, 11 faut vingt-quatre 
mes pour mettre ce bourdon en branle.” 


This indication of French weight may possibly 
be of use to A. A. Pp. A. L. 


Orp Exeravinas or (4" S. i. 460.) 
I beg to refer J. G. to Captain John Sleyer’s 

“Theatrum Scotie, containing the Prospects of His 
Majesty’s Castles and Palaces, &c. . . . All curiously 
engraven on Copper-plates. With a description of each. 
London, 1718,” 
where he will find views of Stirling similar to 
those he describes. Two of them represent the 
castle, and the third the town, but none are num- 
bered. Of this work, the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1693, during the reign of William and 
Mary, and your correspondent’s surmise is there- 
fore correct. W. R.C. 

Glasgow. 


Les §, i. 315, 371, 472.) — Sir 
J Emerson Tennent is, I think, mistaken in 
deriving this name from the stairs which, in some 


instances, lead from the beach to the town. Scala 
was the medieval technical name of the plank laid 
from the ship to the shore, and which formed the 
regular means of communication between the ship 
and the shore. It was, in fact, what our boatmen 
call a gangboard, or what, when used for ships, is 
called a brow. 

Each vessel carried her own scala, and on ar- 
riving in port she made fast as near the shore as 
possible—alongside the wharf if there was one— 
and put out her gangboard; this was “ mettere 
scala”; the opposite, “ tirare scala,” was to get it 
in, when on the point of departure. Thus the 
terms were exactly equivalent, according to the 
usages of the time, to our “to anchor,” or “to 
weigh,” and scala naturally enough assumed the 
secondary meaning of “ the landing-place.” 

M. Jal (Arch. Nav.) gives the following in- 
stances, amongst many others, illustrating this 
view, from a Venetian MS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury :— 

“Quando messer lo capetano fara metter scala in terra 
tutte le Galie dieba metter scala secondo le sue poste sel 
luogo sara habele & poter mettere, et quando fara tirar 
scala in Galia similemente tutte le Galie dieba fare, ne 
debia per algun muodo metter scala over palombera,” 
(ii. 116). 

And again from Ramusio, i. 97 :— 

“ Faccendo le nostre scale ne’ luoghi consueti.” (ii. 263.) 


Scala is evidently from a good Latiif stock; it 
may possibly enough, even in classical ages, have 
meant a “gangboard”’; and it is certainly more 
likely that the Italian sailors of the middle ages 
received the word from their forefathers, and spread 
it over the Mediterranean, than that it was rein- 
troduced through the Greek. 

It may be doubted whether the cala, to which 
Mr. Care refers, is at all connected with scala; 
it is at least probable that it is related rather to the 
root of «oidos, hollow, or xaAtrrw, I cover; a root 
which exists in the French cale, the hold of a ship, 
and in our own word cellar; and that cala signify- 
ing a port, refers to the covering or hollow of the 
bay or harbour, rather than to the place considered 
as a place for landing. S. H. M. 


BatrtLe oF THE Borne (4" S. i. 388, 514.)— 
The legend as to Gunner Burke is probably based 
on fact; but we must remember that guns were 
brought within musket-shot of William before 
the battle by an allowable stratagem ; that he was 
carefully covered, fired at, and slightly wounded ; 
and that the news of his death ran through the 
Irish camp to Dublin and Paris before that of his 
victory, leading to unseemly rejoicings in the 
latter capital. The death of Schomberg also 
sprang from an attack made upon him by “un 
exempt et quelques gardes-du-corps, lesquels le 
prirent, & cause de son cordon bleu, pour le Prince 
d’Orange,” as James's famous son, the Duke of 
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Berwick, tells us. (Mémoires relatifs a Histoire 
de France, vol. Ixv. p. 353). 

The saying about exchanging kings is well 
known. Plowden in one place (vol. i. 292) —_ 
it was spoken by Sarsfield. Elsewhere (i. 191) 
he makes it the general talk of the Irish army ; 
and this version is also given b ee e, 
Memoirs, vol. i. 478, where he refers to Sto: 

istory, ii. 100); by Leland (iii. ay and by 
Harris, in his Life of William LIL, p. 


Hottrveton, Co. Sussex (4” i. 483.) — In 
reply to the second query under the above heading, 
I take it that a medieval chapelry is subject 
always to the mother church, and under the juris- 
diction, to a great extent at least, of the incum- 
bent of the parish. To these chapelries there was 
never, as far as I know, any separate graveyard, nor 
were any but the ordinary services performed in 
the chapel to which they were assigned. All fees 
went to the incumbent of the parish, who had also 
usually, if not invariably, the right of presentation. 

Chapelries being formed for the convenience of 
hamlets outlying and distinct from the mother 
church, and solely for purposes ecclesiastical, did 


not affect that part of the population in any way | 


hially, so that in the event of a decrease in 
ts numbers, or the dilapidation or disappearance 
of the building, no alteration would take place in 
the status of the remaining portion. 
Even the Ecclesiastical Commission, in all the 
itude of its powers, could not, I should hope, 
terfere to the disturbance of fixed boundaries 
and ancient land-marks. No authority short of an 
Act of Parliament could take a slice from one 
parish and attach it to another. 
Epuunp Tew. 


Last Moments or Apprson i. 508.)— 
Horace Walpole appears to be responsible for this 
piece of scandal, as for many another. Byron 
alludes to it thus in his Letter to Murray on 
Bowles’ Strictures on Pope :— 

“What should we say to an editor of Addison who 
cited the following passage from Walpole’s letters to 
George Montague? ‘ Br. Young has published a new book. 
Mr. Addison sent for the young Earl of Warwick, as he 
was dying, to show him in what peace a Christian could 
die ; unluckily he died of brandy ; nothing makes a Chris- 
tian die in peace like being maudlin! But don’t say this 
in Gath, where you are.’” 

I never till now heard the fact of Addison’s 
sending for the earl doubted. I fully believe that 
he did, and that the earl obeyed the summons, 
but I must confess that I have always thought 


the words of the message to savour but little of | 
Christian humility—rather of a sort of mandlin | 


self-laudation. W. J. Bernearp Samira. 
Temple, 
Easter S. i. 481.) — In in 


parochial registers, which have been somewhat 


[4® 8. I. Juwe 18, 


extensive, I have found “ Pentecost” very frp. 

quently used as a Christian name, especially inthe 

time of Queen Elizabeth. Joun Macreay, 
Hammersmith. 


Esther, pronounced Easter or Ayster, is a com. 
mon Lancashire Christian name. It is taken from 
the wife of Ahasuerus, and not from the festiyg] 
pronounced the same way. PP. 


Jounxn Ackwoop, or Giovanni Acuto (4% 
i. 364.) cannot answer qu 
respecting “the autograph correspondence of this 
famous condottiere,” but may perhaps indi 
assist him by more clearly indicating, throwge 
the medium of an extract from a MS. “ ble on 
the Continent,” the person I presume to be in- 
tended : — 

“In the cathedral, or Santa Maria del Fiore (at Flor 
ence), next to the portrait of Dante, is that of Sir Joby 
Hawkwood, who, at the close of the successful invasiog 
of France by Edward III., organised a Free Company, 
known as the Alba Comitiva, and signalised himself as4 
soldier both in France and Italy, and particularly # 
Pisa and Florence. He married Domitia, the nataral 
daughter of Barnabas, brother to Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, and died at Florence, full of years and military 
| fame, in 1394, His name has undergone many amusing 
transformations. By Froizsart he is sometimes called 
Haconde, sometimes Hacton. The Italians, from a fale 
report that his father was a tailor, called him Giovanni 
Aguto, Johannes Acutus (John Sharp), and Giovanni 
della Guglia (John of the Needle), and Villani effects 
much more portentous change. ‘ Vanni Aguto,’ he says, 
is called in English Kanchouvole, i. e. Falcone di Bosca, 
because his mother, being in the pains of childbirth, and 
finding her labour attended with difficulty, caused herself 
to be carried into an adjoining grove, and there brought 
him forth—an expedient not very closely adapted either 
to the habits or the climate of England. Stow, in bis 
Chronicle, says a cenotaph was erected to his memory ia 
the church of Sibble Hedingham, in Essex (his native 
plese), with a device of hawks flying through a wood 

rom a facsimile of his autograph and seal, I find that 
he called himself Hawkwod, ‘ Johannes Hawkwod Capi- 
tano,’ and that for arms he bore a hawk with the motto 
*God Avail.’ His polyglot name has led a modem 
author into the error of speaking of him as two distinc 


persons.” 
Joun J. A. Bosse. 


Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Discovery oF AN Mepat (4* i. 483. 
As I do not find any answer in the last num 
of “N.& Q.” to Mr. Brate’s inquiry, I do myself 
the pleasure to inform him that the medalet he 
has described represents on the obverse James L, 
and on the reverse his son Prince Henry; and 
that it was engraved, not struck, by Simon Passe. 
This prolific artist engraved a series of the kings 
of England, commencing with Edward the Cou- 
fessor—at least this is the earliest I have met 
with; and as these pieces are not of any great 
| rarity, he must have made many copies. They 

are of unequal merit, but some beautifully exe 
cuted ; and that found by Mr. South at Grantham 
| ranks among the best, and possesses consid 
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interest as presenting us with the portrait of the 
hapless ml who, had he lived, might have 
changed the fortunes of the Stuart dynasty. 

Joun J. A. Boasz. 


Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Autusron ix “Hervant” (4S. i. 534.) —In 
the quarto edition (1841) of Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads, H. ve C. will find ‘an extract from the 
historian Mariana, prefixed to the ninth ballad, 
entitled “The Seven Heads,” giving every detail 
of the “ vengeance ” to which Ruy Gomez alludes. 
The ballad, in its Spanish form, generally goes by 
the name of “ Los siete Infantes de Lara.” 


Tans'vr (4 S. i. 536.)—Mr. Patt- 
Lips will find a bibliographical notice of Tans’ur’s 
works by me in the Musical Standard for Nov. 4, 
1864 (vol. iii. p. 150). I could add nothing to 
that now. I believe one or two queries therein 
proposed have never been untied 

THomas. 


“Hasrrans Sicco” 8. i. 460, 522.) En 
sec jamais ]'ime ne habite ” ( Rabelais, Garg. i. v.) 
is taken, according to Jacob (= Paul Lacroix), 
from the words of Saint Augustine :—* Anima 
certe, quia spiritus est, in sicco habitare non pot- 
est.” These words are said, in a note to Bohn’s 
edition, to be 
“reported in 2nd part of the decree, Caus. 32, &c. The 
gloss says, ‘et est argumentum pro Normannis, Anglicis, 
et Polonis, ut possint fortiter bibere, ne anima habitat in 
sicco,’ To which a Flemish physician, Peter Chatelain, a 
learned man, made this pleasant addition, ‘ verisimile est 
glossatorem ignorasse naturam Belgarum.’ ” 

Rabelais in this chapter certainly uses the words 
of the Psalm also quoted by Augustin from the 
Vulgate (in Ps. ciii. Sermo i. op. Cail. xi. 117), 
“Anima mea sicut terra sine aqua tibi” (Ps. 
cxliii.6). Quid est, “sine aqua?” Sitiens. “ Sic 
sitit anima mea ad te, tanquam terra sine aqua” 
(Ps. lxiii. 1); “nisi enim sitiat, non recte irri- 
gabitur.” But Rabelais, I believe, nowhere quotes 
Augustin; he is certainly not in the Table des 
Auteurs cités dans les (Euvres de Rabelais, in the 
tinted and illustrated edition of Paris, 1820; and 
the words stated in the above notes to be in 
Augustin I cannot find there. 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, 


Mrs, Marcarer Oswap (4* i. 460.)—This 
lady was the daughter of the Rev. James Oswald, 
ae minister of Watten, Caithness, N.B., 
of Mary, daughter of Richard Murray, of 

eunyland, in same county. As appears from a 
inscription in the parish of Watten, 

© was born January 26, 1654; called to the 
ministry December 28, 1682; married in 1683; 
November 4, 1698, H. 

80. 


Tae Lower Cuurcu (4 S. i. 536.)—By your 
allusion to the above distinction at the old Grey- 
friars Church in Newgate Street, I am reminded 
of what I think your correspondent will find an 
existent case in point. I allude to that sadly 
mutilated structure, St. Mary Overies, or St. 
Saviour’s in Southwark. There may be seen two 
distinct buildings at far different levels, each capa- 
ble of accommodating a large congregation, where, 
as I am informed, separate services have been 
held, and where two different congregations might 
now worship simultaneously if desired. This dis- 
tinction of upper and lower church is, I suppose, 
quite different from that arrangement where a 
church or chapel exists directly under another, as 
was the case with the parish church of St. Faith 
under St. Paul; and is now with what is called 
the French [Protestant] chapel under Canterbury 
Cathedral. A. H. 


PrREBENDS or St. Pavur’s (4™ S. i, 540.) —A 
comparison of Mr. Simpson's list with that 
printed in the Clergy List reveals some discrepan- 
cies. It may be quite unimportant whether of 
the two, Kadindon or Cadindon, is the Major or 
the Minor, but the names in these respective lists 
differ in the following: (1) Hesdone, (2) Kentis- 
seton, (3) Hiwetone, (4) Haliwelle—taking them 
in the order quoted by your correspondent. 

1. Is this a misprint for Neasden ? 

2. This may be identified with Cantlers, vid 
Kauntleloe, Cantelow. 

3. Query, a misprint for Newington. 

4, This corresponds with Finsbury. There is an 
ancient district called Holywell near Shoreditch, 
If your esteemed correspondent, the Rev. Librarian 
and Gospeller, should think fit to set me right on 
these points, perhaps he will at the same time 
state if the Muniment Room is open to inquiring 
strangers. A. 


Dante Query (3" S. x. 473; xi. 61, 136, 185, 
340, 465.)—As Dante’s com’ esca sotto focile [ = fu- 
cile}] (Inf. xiv. 38) is settled to mean “as tinder 
under steel,” upon the authority of Boccacvio, to 
represent the floor of the Inferno, I may refer to 
the use of the same metaphor as beautifully ap~ 
plied to Love by Guarini : — 

“Te pur accusa, Ergasto, 
Tu solo avvicinasti 
L’ esca pericolosa 
Al focile d’ amor: tu il percotesti. 
Et tu sol ne traesti 
Le faville, ond’ 2 nato 
L’incendio inestinguible e mortale.” 
Il Pastor Fido, iv. 3. 
[Thyself accuse, 
Ergasto, since it was thyself that placed 
The dangerous tinder near the steel of love, 
And thou didst strike it till the sparkles flew ; 
Thence an unquenchable and mortal flame 
Is kindled. } 
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Berwick, tells us. (Mémoires relatifs a [ Histoire 
de France, vol. Ixv. p. 353). 
The saying about exchanging kings is well 
known. Plowden in one place (vol. i. 292) ms 
it was spoken by Sarsfield. Elsewhere (i. 191) 
he makes it the general talk of the Irish army; 
and this version is also given by Dalrymple, 
Memoirs, vol. i. 478, where he refers to _ 
istory, ii. 100); by Leland (iii. 570), and by 
Harris, in his Life of William LIL, p. > ¥ 


Co. Sussex S. i. 483.) — In 
reply to the second query under the above heading, 


I take it that a medimval chapelry is subject | 


always to the mother church, and under the juris- 
diction, to a great extent at least, of the incum- 


[4 8. I. 18, 8, 


extensive, I have found “ Pentecost” very fr. 
uently used as a Christian name, especially in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Joun Macteay, 

Hammersmith. 

Esther, pronounced Easter or Ayster, is a com- 
mon Lancashire Christian name. tt is taken from 
the wife of Ahasuerus, and not from the festiya] 
pronounced the same way. P,P. 


Jounxn AckwoopD, oR GIovaNNI Acuto 
i. 364.) —I cannot answer uery 
respecting “the au ph correspondence of this 
famous condottiere,” but may perhaps indirect} 
assist him by more clearly indicating, thro 
the medium of an extract from a MS. “ Ramble on 


| the Continent,” the person I presume to be in- 


bent of the parish. To these chapelries there was | 


never, as far as I know, any separate graveyard, nor 
were any but the ordinary services performed in 
the chapel to which they were assigned. All fees 
went to the incumbent of the parish, who had also 
usually, if not invariably, the right of presentation. 
Chapelries being formed for the convenience of 
hamlets outlying and distinct from the mother 
church, and seldly for purposes ecclesiastical, did 
not affect that part of the population in any way 
hially, so that in the event of a decrease in 
its numbers, or the dilapidation or disappearance 
of the building, no alteration would take place in 
the status of the remaining portion. 
Even the Ecclesiastical ee SR in all the 
itude of its powers, could not, I should hope, 
terfere to the disturbance of fixed boundaries 
and ancient land-marks. No authority short of an 
Act of Parliament could take a slice from one 
parish and attach it to another. 
Epuunp Tew. 


Last Moments or Apprson (4 §. i. 508.)— 
Horace Walpole appears to be responsible for this 


piece of scandal, as for many another. Byron | 


alludes to it thus in his Letter to Murray on 
Bowles’ Strictures on Pope :— 
“What should we say to an editor of Addison who 


tended : — 

“In the cathedral, or Santa Maria del Fiore (at Flor. 
ence), next to the portrait of Dante, is that of Sir Joba 
Hawkwood, who, at the close of the successful invasion 
of France by Edward III., organised a Free Company, 
known as the Alba Comitiva, and signalised himself as4 
soldier both in France and Italy, and particularly at 
Pisa and Florence. He married Domitia, the natural 
daughter of Barnabas, brother to Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, and died at Florence, full of years and military 


| fame, in 1394, His name has undergone many amusing 


| transformations. By Froissart he is sometimes called 


cited the following passage from Walpole’s letters to 
George Montague? ‘ Br. Young has published a new book. 
Mr. Addison sent for the young Earl of Warwick, as he 
was dying, to show him in what peace a Christian could 
die ; unluckily he died of brandy ; nothing makes a Chris- 
tian die in peace like being maudlin! But don’t say this 
in Gath, where you are.’” 

I never till now heard the fact of Addison’s 
sending for the earl dcubted. I fully believe that 
he did, and that the earl obeyed the summons, 
but I must confess that I have always thought | 
the words of the message to savour but little of | 
Christian humility—rather of a sort of maudlin 
self-laudation. W. J. Berwnarp Smita. | 

Temple. 


Haconde, sometimes Hacton. The Italians, from a false 
report that his father was a tailor, called him Giovanni 
Aguto, Johannes Acutus (John Sharp), and Giovanni 
della Guglia (John of the Needle), and Villani effects 
much more portentous change. ‘ Vanni Aguto,’ he says 
is called in English Kanchouvole, i. e. Falcone di Bosco, 
because his mother, being in the pains of childbirth, and 
finding her labour attended with difficulty, caused herself 
to be carried into an adjoining grove, and there brought 
him forth—an expedient not very closely adapted either 
to the habits or the climate of England. Stow, in his 
Chronicle, says a cenotaph was erected to his memory ia 
the church of Sibble Hedingham, in Essex (his native 
— with a device of hawks flying through a wood 

rom a facsimile of his autograph and seal, I find that 
he called himself Hawkwod, ‘ Johannes Hawkwod Capi 
tano,’ and that for arms he bore a hawk with the motto 
*God Avail.’ His polyglot name has led a modem 
author into the error of speaking of him as two distinet 


persons.” 
Joun J. A. Boas. 
Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Discovery or AN Mepat (4" S. i. 483)— 
As I do not find any answer in the last number 
of “N.& Q.” to Mr. Beace’s inquiry, I do myself 
the pleasure to inform him that the medalet he 
has described represents on the obverse James I, 
and on the reverse his son Prince Henry; and 
that it was engraved, not struck, by Simon Passe. 


| This prolific artist engraved a series of the kings 


of England, commencing with Edward the Con- 
fessor—at least this is the earliest I have met 
with; and as these pieces are not of any great 
rarity, he must have made many copies. They 
are of unequal merit, but some beautifully exe 


Easter (4 S. i. 481.)—In my researches in | cuted ; and that found by Mr. South at Grantham 
parochial registers, which have been somewhat | ranks among the best, and possesses considerable 
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interest as presenting us with the portrait of the 
hapless prince, who, had he lived, might have 
changed the fortunes of the Stuart dynasty. 
Joun J, A. Boasz. 
Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


“ Hernanr” S, i. 584.) —In 
the quarto edition (1841) of Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads, H. pe C. will find ‘an extract from the 
historian Mariana, prefixed to the ninth ballad, 
entitled “The Seven Heads,” giving every detail 
of the “ to Ruy — 

ballad, in its ish form, gene oes 
of “ Los Infantes de 
RaDEcLIFrE. 


Tans’vr (4" S. i. 536.)—Mr. Part- 
ups will find a bibliographical notice of Tans’ur’s 
works by me in the Musical Standard for Nov. 4, 
1864 (vol. iii. p. 150). I could add nothing to 
that now. I believe one or two queries therein 
proposed have never been answered. 

Tomas. 


“Hasrrans Sicco” 8. i. 460, 522.) En 
sec jamais ]'ime ne habite ” ( Rabelais, Garg. i. v.) 
is taken, according to Jacob (= Paul Lacroix), 
from the words of Saint Augustine :—*“ Anima 
certe, quia spiritus est, in sicco habitare non pot- 
est.” These words are said, in a note to Bohn’s 
edition, to be 
“reported in 2nd part of the decree, Caus. 32, &c. The 
gloss says, ‘et est argumentum pro Normannis, Anglicis, 
et Polonis, ut possint fortiter bibere, ne anima habitat in 
siceo,’ To which a Flemish physician, Peter Chatelain, a 
leamed man, made this pleasant addition, ‘ verisimile est 
glossatorem ignorasse naturam Belgarum.’ ” 

Rabelais in this chapter certainly uses the words 
of the Psalm also quoted by Augustin from the 
Vulgate (in Ps. ciii. Sermo i. op. Cail. xi. 117), 
“Anima mea sicut terra sine aqua tibi” (Ps. 
exliii. 6). Quid est, “ sine aqua?” Sitiens. “ Sic 
aitit anima mea ad te, tanquam terra sine aqua” 
(Ps, Ixiii. 1); “nisi enim sitiat, non recte irri- 
gabitur.” But Rabelais, I believe, nowhere quotes 
Augustin; he is certainly not in the Table des 
Auteurs cités dans les (Euvres de Rabelais, in the 
tinted and illustrated edition of Paris, 1820; and 
the words stated in the above notes to be in 
I cannot find there. 


Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S,W. 


Mrs, Maroaret Oswaxp S. i. 460.) —This 
lady was the daughter of the Rev. James Oswald, 
erp minister of Watten, Caithness, N.B., 
and o Mary, daughter of Richard Murray, of 
Pennyland, m same county. As appears from a 
» inscription in the parish church of Watten, 
© was born January 26, 1654; called to the 
ministry December 28, 1682; married in 1683; 
November 4, 1698, H. 


T. J. Bucxton. 


Tae Lower Cuurcnu (4" S. i. 536.)—By your 
allusion to the above distinction at the old Grey- 
friars Church in Newgate Street, I am reminded 
of what I think your correspondent will find an 
existent case in point. I allude to that sadly 
mutilated structure, St. Mary Overies, or St. 
Saviour’s in Southwark. There may be seen two 
distinct buildings at far different levels, each capa- 
ble of accommodating a large congregation, where, 
as I am informed, separate services have been 
held, and where two different congregations might 
now worship simultaneously if desired. This dis- 
tinction of uy, and dower church is, I suppose, 
quite different from that arrangement where a 
church or chapel exists directly under another, as 
was the case with the parish church of St. Faith 
under St. Paul; and is now with what is called 
the French [Protestant] chapel under Canterbury 
Cathedral. A. H. 


PrREBENDS oF St. Paut’s (4% S. i, 540.) —A 
comparison of Mr. Simpson's list with that 
printed in the Clergy List reveals some discrepan- 
cies. It may be quite unimportant whether of 


| the two, Kadindon or Cadindon, is the Major or 


the Minor, but the names in these respective lists 
differ in the following: (1) Hesdone, (2) Kentis- 
seton, (3) Hiwetone, (4) Haliwelle—taking them 
in the order quoted by your correspondent. 

1. Is this a misprint for Neasden ? 

2. This may be identified with Cantlers, vid 
Kauntleloe, Cantelow. 

3. Query, a misprint for Newington. 

4, This corresponds with Finsbury. There is an 
ancient district called Holywell near Shoreditch. 
If your esteemed correspondent, the Rev. Librarian 
and Gospeller, should think fit to set me right on 
these points, perhaps he will at the same time 
state if the Muniment Room is open to inquiring 
strangers. A. 


Dante Query (3" S. x. 473; xi. 61, 136, 185, 
340, 465.)—As Dante's com’ esca sotto focile [ = fu- 
cile}] (Inf. xiv. 38) is settled to mean “as tinder 
under steel,” upon the authority of Boccaccio, to 
represent the floor of the Inferno, I may refer to 
the use of the same metaphor as beautifully ap- 
plied to Love by Guarini : — 


“Te pur accusa, Ergasto, 
Tu solo avvicinasti 
L’ esca pericolosa 
Al focile d’ amor : tu il percotesti. 
Et tu sol ne traesti 
Le faville, ond’ nato 
L’incendio inestinguible e mortale.” 
Il Pastor Fido, iy. 3. 


[Thyself accuse, 
Ergasto, since it was thyself that placed 
The dangerous tinder near the steel of love, 
And thou didst strike it till the sparkles flew ; 
Thence an unquenchable and mortal flame 
Is kindled. } 
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This is untranslatable in English, according to from Red Lions, we come to white, black, and 


Mr. ©. B. Carzey’s theory (“ N. & Q.” 3° 8. xi. 
341), who prefers good poesy to correct transla- 
tion, as did Pope—a very high authority indeed. 
Fortunately for the Italians, however, they are 
able, like the Greeks, Romans, and Germans, to use 
words which are forbidden in the French and 
English schools of poetry. Wordsworth and his 
school have endeavoured to remedy this English 
squeamishness, but ineffectually ; and we may 
look to America as the most likely school for 
enabling Englishmen to use the words butterfly, 
peppercorn, ass, donkey, et hoc genus omne in poesy 
divine. I may add, that the cause of Cary’s error 


was the fact that esca means food in Latin, he | 


forgetting that in Italian it meant tinder—a dread- 

ful word for English poets to encounter; it is 

almost as unpoetical as Lucifer-matches. What, 

however, can be more beautiful and sublime than 

Lucifer, taken either as the morring star, or as a 

synonym for Satan ? T. J. Bucxton. 
Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


Quvartertnes (4% 8. i. 460.)—When will 
ople learn that quarterings are the arms of such 
or as a person is descended from? A man 


blue lions; the Red Dragon of the Tudor ch 
his coat for a blue or green one; the White Hom 
becomes black, &c. 

A curious sign occurs on the main road betwee 
Wellington, Somerset, and Collompton, riz, the 
Red Ball. By way of helping out a solution, w 
find in the neighbourhood the signs of the White 
Ball and the Blue Ball. It seems to me that the 
original sign is the Red Balls, ¢. e. the three tor. 
teaux in the cuat of arms of the Courtenays—the 
great Devonshire family. It is quite natural tp 
find such a memento all over Devonshire ; just » 
we find their coat of arms in glass, stone, and 
wood in almost every other church in the west 
country. Once establish the Red Balls, and rival 


a will be setting up White and Blue Balls, 


sthe Red Ball (or Balls) found in other dis. 


| tricts ? W. G 


Dickey Sam S. xii. 226; 4 S. i, 493, 546) 
I am obliged to Mr. Austin for pointing out a 


_ error, the correction of which perhaps makes my 


cannot be descended from his wife, and there- | 


fore cannot quarter her arms. 
Tur Pritory (4" S. i. 536.) — Senex has 


courteous Editor of “ N. & Q.” for his note on the 
subject. Who can supply a list of the names of 
persons so elevated in London from 1700? When 
and where were these culprits so punished — 
Denman, Lopes, Borlase, Atkinson, and Rogers ? 
To whom does the following old enigma apply ? 
“ To rob the public two contractors come, 
One deals in corn, the other cheats in rum ; 
Which is the greater rogue, ye wits, explain, 
A rogue in spirit, or a rogue in grain ?” 
SENTOR. 


[This epigram on the Atkinsons first appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1784, signed T. W. 
[Tom Warton?}] Christopher Atkinson, for his mal- 
practices as agent of the Victualling Office, was not only 
fined 2000/., but condemned to stand in the pillory near 
the Corn Exchange, which took place on Nov. 25, 1785. 
Atkinson subsequently received the royal pardon, and on 
his marriage with Jane, daughter and heir of John Savile, 
Esq. of Enfield, assumed by royal licence, in i798, the 
surname and arms of Savile. —Vide “N, & Q.” 1* S, x. 
61, 509.—Ep. ] 

Tue Sritver Lron (4" S., i. 536.)—That this is 
merely a — from the Golden Lion, seems 


robable enough from analogy. The different 
Constage and badges of the royal and noble families 


suggestion even more appropriate. I believe | 
should have rendered ¢:xacduevor, “ having divided 
themselves into two parts.” 

Should I be right in this, Mr. A.’s objection 
will turn on the “ very far-fetched ” nature of the 


| proposed derivation, and this as a matter of degree 


opened an interesting question. Thanks to the | 


seem to have been very popular as signs of houses. | 


But after a while ignorant people, who knew 
nothing about tinctures or such things, altered 
such bearings or badges to their liking. Thus, 


After the wild plunges that have been made 
into questions of this sort (e. g. “ skedaddle,” in 
your own columns), it is surely allowable to look 
to the Greek for the fancied origin of a slang term. 
If my notion be unsatisfactory, let a better be pat 
forward. 

May I ask Mr. Avstry, with all respect, to look 
again at the construction of his own sentence? 
Either “I have given but have used,” or “ the 
suggestion not only seems, but has used.” 

W. 


Sanskrit Atrpnaset S. i, 468.)—Two 
words, as given in the above reference, are peculiat 
to the Irish peasantry of the present day; and this 


| confirms an ancient tradition that the Irish and 


Chaldean, Hebrew, Sanskrit, &c. are nearly the 
same; and I was informed by a most leamed 
Hebrew rabbi, that very many of the Iris 


_and Hebrew idioms of the present day are the 


same. The two words alluded to are Musha and 
Rip. The latter is applied to a low, worthles 
rson, more particularly to a female; but Mush 
is used in an interrogative sense, as—Musha, did 
you hear the like? Musha, what's it all about? 
and soon. Mr.O’Cavanaen, Dr. Topp, T.C.D, 
or some other equally learned Irish scholar, may 
be able to illuminate this interesting question. 


S. Repmond. 
Liverpool. 
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Gorpsmitn’s Errrarn (4 i. 538.)—The 
distinguished scholars who have been recently dis- 
cussing the Latinity of Dr. Johnson’s epitaph on 
Goldsmith, must surely have had a false copy be- 
fore them. In Mr. Forster’s Life and Adventures 
of Oliver Goldsmith, first edition, p. 693, the clause 
in question is printed thus: “ Bui nullum fere 
scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavit.”.. Whether the second “ tetigit” 
ought to have been in the subjunctive, is a ques- 
tion upon which I do not presume to offer an 
opinion. But it is clear that ornavit is right as it 
stands, and would be wrong if it were altered. 

Fievr-pe-tys (4% i. 470.)—There was in 
the seventeenth century a public house in the 
Market-place, Great Yarmouth, called “The 
Three Flower de Luces,” afterwards, notice, the 
“Swan with Two Necks.” ® 


Orrice or THE (4* S. i. 535.) —The book 
containing the Office of the Dead, in Latin and 
English, described by Onuled, is very commonly 
in use among Catholics, and has gone throug 
many editions. This one, by Coghlan in 1790, is 
by no means the earliest; and probably the first 
edition had the “Permissu Superiorum” in the 
title-page. The book itself is uf small value, but 
to members of the Clifford family it might be a 
desirable acquisition. The owner would do well 
to present it to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Clifford, the 
Bishop of Clifton. F. C. H. 


Curtovs Ortnoerapuic Fact (4" 8. i. 508.) — 
Would Mr. Tos. Kergutiey have the goodness 
to quote, and “N. & Q.” kindly insert, the “ mo- 
nosyllabic sound which in French may be written 
in sixteen or perhaps seventeen different ways?” 
I once sent the French Notes and Queries (L’In- 
termédiaire), together with the seven different 
ways of pronouncing in English ough (which I see 
given by F.C. H., “N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 458), 
seven different ways of spelling a French mono- 
syllable, thus,—Cing sains capucins, ceints de leurs 
saints cordons, tenaient dans leurs seins leurs 
seings, P. A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, 
known as John Knox’s Liturgy, and the Direc- 

tory for the Public Worship of God agreed upon by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, With Historical 
Introductions and Illustrative Notes by the Rev. George 
W. Sprott, B.A., and Rev. Thomas Leishman, M.A. 
The editors of these useful reprints are fully justi- 
fied in stating that it has long been the popular impres- 
sion that Knox's Liturgy, if used at all, was laid aside 
soon after the Reformation ; and that in 1637 the opposi- 
tion to Laud’s Book arose from the hostility of the people 
to read prayers; that any usages of a liturgical character 
that were retained after that time were the result of pre- 
vious influence ; and that the mode of worship 


which became common some years after 1645 was the 
restoration of the Scottish Service of an earlier time, 
before its simplicity had been corrupted by English inno- 
vations. This handsome little volume will serve to show 
how erroneous in all these respects is this popular im- 
pression; while it will furnish English readers, and, we 
suspect, not a few Scottish ones, with much new and in- 
teresting information on the subject of the Established 
Church of Scotland; its relationship to the Continental 
Reformed Churches and its forms of service; and, lastly, 
it supplies what will be welcome to all ecclesiastical 
students—a careful reprint of the Book of Common Order 
from Hart’s larger edition of 1611, and of the Westmin- 
ster Directory from the first Scottish edition by Evan 
Tyler in 1645—both being made more valuable by inter- 
esting introductions, and very useful illustrative notes. 


London: Some Account of its Growth, Charitable Agen- 
cies, and Wants, By Charles B. P. Bosanquet, M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. itn a Clue Map. (Hatchard.) 
Striking as is Mr. Bosanquet’s sketch of the manner in 

which this vast Metropolis has incorporated with itself 

what but a few years since were a number of separate 
suburban districts, and gratifying in many respects as is 
his account of the numerous agencies which are at work 
to remove the destitution, misery, and sin, among the 

“sunken sixth,” yet the book has another and more 

painful interest—in the picture which it gives of the work 

that still remains to be done. The part of it, however, 
which deserves special attention is that in which Mr. 

Bosanquet points out the numerous ways in which young 

men and others resident in London may help the poor; 

and the information which it gives as to the prominent 
existing agencies for the amelioration of their condition. 


Tar Hanpev FestivaL.—The present great trien- 
nial celebration will not only be carried out with an 
abundance of resources, which could not well be ex- 
ceeded, and of which some idea may be formed from the 
fact that the stringed instruments alone in the orchestra 
will number four hundred and twenty, and the chorus 
little short of three thousand five hundred !—but enor- 
mous pains have been bestowed upon making the great 
transept in the Crystal Palace acoustically perfect. 
The great transept, the width of which is double the 
diameter of the dome of St. Paul's, will be converted 
into one vast concert hall, enclosed on every side, its 
enormous arched roof being screened from the sun by 
external coverings. With perfect ventilation, the tran- 
sept will thus form by far the grandest concert hall in 
the world, with the most agreeable temperature possible, 
Before these lines are in the hands of our readers, the great 
rehearsal will have taken place, with an effect, we cannot 
doubt, which will increase the public anxiety to witness 
the three great performances. The Messiah on Monday, 
and the Jsrael in Egypt on Friday, will, as usual, be sure 
to prove great attractions ; but we are fully prepared to 
find the Selection on Wednesday the most popular, as it 
will be in many respects the most interesting of the three 
performances. The object which the managers have pro- 
posed to themselves on this day is, to give such a selection 
of Handel’s compositions as shall exemplify his very 
varied styles. It will inclade the overture to the Occa- 
sional Oratorio, which, with its broad imposing march, 
performed by such an orchestra, must be highly effective. 
his will be followed by a selection from Saul, including 
the universal favourite, “Envy, eldest born of hell.” 
Two choruses, probably new to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the audience, will then be given—* Now, 
Love, that everlasting boy,” from Semele, and “ He saw 
the lovely youth,” from Theodora, the latter of which is 
stated to have been regarded by Handel as one of his 
happiest efforts. The great chorus from Alezander’s 
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Feast, “ The many rend the skies,” will also be included 
in the programme, and besides some miscellaneous solos, 
the celebrated “ Passion Choruses,” from Solomon, will be 
introduced. The third part will terminate with the 
famous chorus from Judas Maccabeus, “See, the con- 
quering hero comes.” It will thus be evident, that a 
selection of the most varied and interesting character will 
be ensured for the second day of the Festival. 

It will be seen from this that the managers of this great 
Festival have spared no pains to make it worthy of Handel 
and of the country; and we sincerely trust that their 
success will be as triumphant as their efforts have been 
untiring. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, ee. of the following | ge be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
are given ter that purpess: — 


Merapaysics oF wansteted by Semple. 
Laviataan. Any 

on THE Psacas. 

Univensrty Saumons. 

(Be.) Sexmows on 


Wanted by Messrs. Rivington, 4\, High Street, Oxford. 


Vol. I. 8vo, orig. cloth; or pp. 23 
to 
pre Wones. Vol. II. 12mo, cloth. Pickering, 


Ricwanoson's Vol. I. i2mo,cloth. 176. 

Secner of Mavame ow Maiwrenxow wira tae Parn- 
ovs Unstns, translated. Vol. II. 8vo, orig. boards. 1827. 

Turtyrarwona; or, a Treatise on Female Ruio. Vol. IIL. 8vo, boards. 


1781. 
(Wm.) Miscettantes. Vol. ITT. tone, 1795. 
Minixe ano Macazine, December, 
Wanted by Bookworm, \4, Market- Jew: ss Penzance. 


Prckwiee Parens. 1837. Clean copy. 
Histouy or Dowcasten. 2 Vols, 
omerreno’s Hisrony or Nonrotx. 5 Vols. folio. 
renons’s Hisrony or Larcesren. 8 Vols. 
Histony or 3 Vols. Large paper. 
"s of Folio. 
a's Ursrony or 
Braos or Acsraatia. 7 Vols. In parts or bound. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Catatoous oF Booms ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Musenm, 
London 
RL ety i the origin of the ballad of Darby and Joan in“ N. & Q.” 

A r~ explanation saying “ Drowning the Miller" may be 

Threed rhyme be found 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

A Readius Case for potpiny tne weekiy Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
Teady,aud may be had o Hewemen, le. 
or, free by post, direct the publisher, for 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & 3° mer be had of the 
Publisher. and of all Book and N 8 7 


“ Nores ano Quenres™ és at noon on Friday, 
issue! in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stampap Cories for 


Months forwa 

yearly Lwoex) is lis, which may be paid by Post Office ‘Orders 
wable at the Strand Pose Office, of G. Surra, 43, 
ELLINGTON nest, Sraano, all Communication, 

vor rae Eprron be ad. 


“ Noras & Quenies” is for transmission abroad. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.— Tuomas Beer has now 
Ready a NEW CATALOGUE of MOST CHOICE and VALU- 
BOUKS, including ORM ROD'= CHESHIRE, Superb Copy 
rosie: DIBDIN'S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOUR, tetally uncut, 
EWICK’'S |LL.AND and WATER BIRDS, imperial paper in russia; 
EWICK'S QUADRUPEDS, larve pap. r; a most extraordinary As- 
gem diave HOOKS, KARE JEST BOOKS Diol. 
LEKIES, WIT, SINGULAR THIALS 5. = a beautiful Collection 
OF EMBLE MS, many ext ely Scarce | 

ATAI with Bib ‘graphical Notes, se 
— THOM BEET, 15, “COND 


STREET, BOND STREE) LONDON, W. 
Libraries and small collections of books purchased. 


On receipt of a 
torwarded 


O COLLECTORS.—A large COLLECTION of 
PORTRAITS, from 3°00 to 4900, of all Characters, to bo be 80LD 
a large and handsome Columbier SCRAP- BOOK fur mount! 
ARGH BO! OC SHAKESPERIAN Sch sa 
Office of “ N. & Q.” Wellington Street, Strand. ae 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Ts PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
ann and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
Good Cream-laid and 4s. per ream. 


Patent Straw Note. 2s 
Manurcript Paper ‘letter ze), raled o or 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes). 6s. 


Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. ed. 68. 6 78. 6d. per 1000, 

The“ new shape, hizh inner flap, ls. per 100, 

Polished Stee’ les, engraved by the Fu: from Se. ; 
Monogram. two y m és. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, from &. 6d.; 


Address Dies, from 4s. a Preliminary Pencil Sketch, is, 
Colour Stamping ( Retief), reduced to ls. per 100. a, 


PARTRIDGE COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free, 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36a. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


os THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


‘WATSON'S OLD PALE 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft 

with confidence. Per dozen, bottles 

(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carri: id, Ie Engi 

and Wales. Per Octave—l« galls. (cask include equal wt, 
A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railw: way all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Yt (cask uded), 
211. 4s, A saving of 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage 


W.D. WATSON, Wine I , 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 


Established 1841. Ful! Price Lists free on application. 
‘Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and mec h superior to low- 
wed Sherry (vide Dr. Druitt on Che p wines). 
ne 
ere! ante an Great 


"es Price Lists post free on application. 


EDGES & BUTLEK solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JU).JEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s,, 24., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry 
Choice Sherry —Paie, Golden, or Brown ° 
ROCK and MO<ELLE 
At 24s., 308., 360., 42s., 
Port from first-class Shippers ws. 
Very Choice Old Port......... 
CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner. Rud Steinberg. Liebfraumilch, 
b r and Steinb 72s., 842., to 1208.; Braunberger, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to sparkling Moeelle, 488., 
788., very choice Champagne, 668., fine old Sack, Malmey, 
Frontignac, Ver muth, Constantia, Lachry ma Christi, Imyperia: Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. pet 


dozen. Foreign idqueure of every — ription 
or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.v. 1687.) 


«+ 368, and 42s, 
and 60s, 


= 


4® 8. I. Jone 13, 68.) 
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ESTABLISHED 18, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
Moderate ra 


Life), 37, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
{itera eouditions. Prompt settleme: ts. 


ROBEKT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assist.-Secretary. 


37, Cornhill, London. . 
IX POUNDS PER WEEK 


May be secured by an Acoust Payment of from 43 to 26 Ss. 
RAILWAY PASSENG ERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Ba ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secret 


| 


| 


EETH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, fully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 

ex! — enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
most and scientific principles. whereby a correct 
and a firm attachment to the mouth 


fro 
refitted or bought. — —N. B. Practical dentist to e profession =e 
years. Testi deniable. C ion free 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S FaTeerT PORTMANTEAUS and 


Continental Travelling ILLUSTRATED CATALOG LOGUE, post tree. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST ST. RAND, 
London, W.C. 


Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bedsteads, 
Washhand Stanus, Caateene, &c., post free. 


ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
GILLOTT respectfull: the attention of the 
Public, and of all who use Stee] Pens, to the incomparable 
w for or Marentat, Easy 

Gasat Donanitrry, will ensure universal preference. 
Retail, of every Dealer in the World ; Wholesale, at the Works, 
Graham Street. Birmingham; 91, John Street, New York ; and at 

87, Gracechurch Street, London. 


Bone on PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 


The Original. Used in the army and navy. by cuter, &c., and 

most every family, for securing wearing apparel, &c., against loss or 

mistake. This ink does not corroce the texture of the finest fabric, and 

cannot be equalied for blackness or durability. Price is. per buttle.— 
only» E. R. BUND, 10, Bishopseate Street. London, E.C. 

and sold by hemists and Stationers. Purchasers should be careful 

observe our woke mark, an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of every 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared 

from the Malvern Water. so long celebra‘ed fur its purity. Every 

ted by a label having name and trade mark. 
. Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

yas CELEBRATED “*No. 2,” £10. 
PomMeEstic MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Cataloguessentfreee 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


. and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


(\ALVANISM v. NERVOUS ‘EXHAUSTION, 
PAINS, RHEUM ATION, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, 
Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Nervous Deafnees, 
Eplierey, Indigestion, Functional Disorders, Nervousness. ke. — ON 
AN. For ascertaining the TEST of real VOLT A- 
ECTRIC Self-applicable CHAIN- SANDS. "BEL TS, and Pocket 
Batteries. will be sent gratis for a week. Prices from i to 2is., ac- 
cording to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 
Energy, to Pamphiet post free._J. L. PULVE HMACHERK, 
Patentee, Galvanic Establishment. No. 200, Regent ‘Street. W., London. 
—N.B. Beware of Sham Doctors and their Sham Galv nic treatment 
and false statements referring to autinorities in supp ert of them. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. - 


This Instrument has ciesr power of 32,900 times, shows 
all kinds of Animalcule in Wi tion of the Blood. &c. &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c. —— is just the Microscope that 
= rgeon, Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man should 


ve. 
ho have seen 
the best, cheapest, and most ample over in- 


iero- 
jieroscope (which has 
been awarded so many prize medals), as my be interred from the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himself : — 
“ Caatiste, Decewnen 12th, 1867. 


Pt To Mr, McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


= Having seen some of your Diamond-Piate Lenses, I write to 
sider them superior to Yours, &c., 
“ RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 


I beg to inform the public that I have no Agent any where, and all 
ay ay Agents are impostors. The above ins'rument can only be 

ad from me, in Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, cap have it safe and tree by samp'e post, 
with book of full instructions, ty receipt of 32 Postage Stamps. 
Samples sent abroad 2 extra Stam 

All persons wishing further pentionlazs and testimonials, must send 
stamped and addressed envelop. 


Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker 
18, Blucher Street, Birminghan é 


IESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 

delightfully cooling, retreshing, invigorating. ‘' I am not surprised 

to learn (says Humboldt) that orators, clergymen, lecturers. authors, 
and puets give it the preference, for it refreshes ~= memory.” Em- 
phatteally the scent for warm weather, for hot and Saute climate. 
A one six bottles, 10s. 6d.; single samples, 2s. 2, New Bond 

treet, 


USE ONLY THE 
G & & @ 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no 


Numerous respectable references, among are A 
houses. Margaret Street, the Rev. W. Richards, 

ban) Street, Kegent’s Park ; Monieck Castle, near heen 
- Convent, Fdinburgh; White Hell, Cumberiend; Kidley 
Hall, Northumberland ; The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Gree nock, 
ke — ‘Address JOHN EDWARDS & CO., |, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 
London, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Dismiss your Dovusts. 
Jet no one be longer oppressed with the notion that his malady 
incurable till these puritying Vilis have had a tair trial. Where 
mary prevarations have sailed. these Pilis have been used with the 
mo-t marked success. A course of this admirable medicine clears the 
is ad from al. impurities. ana improves its quatity. The wrole s) stem 
thu benefited through the usual ch»nnele without reduction of 
strensth, shock to the nerves, or any other inconvenience: in fact, 
ich is renewed by natural means. For curing diseuses of the throat, 
in iv 
they are equally 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


URE ror F BY THE PATENT 
URATIVE AND ELECTRIC-B 


Sufferers Nervous Debility, Painful Indigestion 
Weakness. &c., can now cure themselves by the only “ Guaranteed 
dy” in Europe, protected by Her Majesty's Great “eal. Free 
for One Stamp, by _H. JAMES, ESy., (Medical Electrician to the 

London Hospitals), Percy House, Bedford square, London. 


.B.—Medicine and Fees 8 led. (Reference to the leading 
N. ees 


mating 
B.C. are insured, defying detection, without the use of inju 8 and un- ‘a + 
sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., ¢ piete set from 5i.4 a 
on platinised silver 7s. éd complete set 6/ on platina comple 
\LE 
W i up by It and 
} 
— 
in- 
Eng- 
et, 
low- 
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= 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEWMAN'S (J. H. PAROCHIAL and PLAIN 


. J, COPELAND, Rector of 


Farnham, Essex. 
Riving 


THE MYSTERIES of MOUNT CALVARY. 
By ANTONIO DE GUEVARA. Being the First Volume oe 
Ascetic Library, a Series of by orks for 


Devotional jing 
ORBY SHIPLEY. M.A. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
PARRY LIDDON, MLAS Student of Christ Church, 
een? of Salisbury, and Examining C) ‘Chaplain to to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Second Edition. Crown 8v», Ss. 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION ; 


being a Treatise on the Caretng Life in ite Two Chief F 
Devotion Practice. EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D. 


aod 
D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition, Small 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


An EDITION for 2 vols. small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Also, a CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


the REV. 


THE SACRAMENTS and § SACRAMENTAL 
ORDINANCES of the CHURCH : bei n_ Exposition of 
their History. Meaning. and Effects, By J UN HENRY BLUNT, 


M.A. Small 8vo, és 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
being an Historical, Ritual. and Theological Com- 
ary on the Devotional Nvatem of the Church of Enelan*. 
Eaited by NOUN HENRY BLUNT. M.A. Third edition, Pp. 780, 
with Three Plates, imperial 8vo, 34. Editioa, royal 
4to, with large margin for notes, 3. 30 


AIDS to PRAYER: a Course of Lectures 
delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, on the Sunday 
Lent, 1868. By DANIEL M.A. Crown 8vo, 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED, in Four Sermors on the 
Sunday Lessons 4 the Service. and the Atha- 
nasian Creed. D MEYRICK GUULBURN —* 
Dean of Norwich. Small 


; A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of the 
BUOK of COMMON PRAYER. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, 
M.A. Small 8vo, 2s. éd. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of 8S. GREGORY the 


ILLUMINATOR, Pat of the Armenian 
Church. By 8. C. MALAN, “Vicar of Broadwindsor. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


| s THE. WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT to 
) The Boyle Lectures Yor the Year iau8. By the REV. 
a LSTANL LEATHES, M.A.. Preacher at 8. James's, West- 

and of Hebrew in King's 


FLOWERS and FESTIVALS; or, Directions 
for the Floral Decorations of Churches. With Coloured IUlu-tra- 


tions, By W. A. BARRETT, of 8. Paul's Cathedral, I» te Clerk of 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEI AN LIBRARY, 


Y, M.A., in the 
real 


OLYNTHIACS and PHILIPPICS 
OSTHE ted by G. H. HESLOP, M.A... lace Fella 
and Assistant Tutor of Queen's a College, Oxford; Head Masterat 


THUCYDIDES. Books I. and II. Edited 


CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Church, ey ; Second’ Classical Master of Cheltenham Collage, 


Crown 8vo. 
THE CLOUDS of ARISTOPHANES. With 
English Notes by W. C. GREEN, M.A.. late | Joie Goltege” Ga 
bridge; 


College, Classical Leeturer of Queen 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
FIVE YEARS’ CHURCH-WORK in th 
KINGDOM of HAWAII By the RIGHT REV 
BISHOP OF HONOLULU. ith Illustrations. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review @ 
Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year was, being the 
Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 8vo. (Yearly ready, 


eo Fhe Volumes fer tess, 1944, 1365, and 1866 may be had, 


188, eac 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER 
By EDWARD HENRY BICKER 


, Chaplain of Magdalen and 


in Tw Books. 


Poem 

TETH, M.A., Incumbent Christ Le Hampstead, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of . Second a Cheaper Edition, 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES 
By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediatll 
Preachers,” &c. With Illustrations. 

SECUND SERIES. “Crown 


FLOSCULL CHELTONIENSES. 


from the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846—1866. 


C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., Trinity Coll ood 
FHEODORE W. JAMES, Tumbroke 
wo 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook @ 


Religious [Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
aC. 


the Church, the Ww Divine Worship, the Creed 

J. H. BLUNT, Editor of The Annotated Book of 
Prayer.” Author of Directorium Pastorale,” &c. Third 

Small 8vo, 3s. 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM: the Origit 


Preacher in lege. an and Preacher, 
Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxford. Royal 8vo, 38s. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS @ 


Oxford. 


Magdalen College, and Commoner of 8. Mary's Halli, 
Square crown 8vo, 5s. 


RIVINGTONS, London, 


the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. C. ROMANOFE: 
With an Introductory Notice by the Author of “The Help at 
Redelyffe.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Wi 


Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Priated by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlesext 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of «3 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Saturday, June 13,1358. 
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count of the various Collections of Print ere 
{ Ss. preserved; with brief Preliminary Sket 
of the University. By W. D. MACRA hh, 
Gd, ij 
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we 
: and Gradual Development of the Dress of the Holy Ministry im ee 
the Church. as evidenced by Monuments both of Literature 
F Art, from the Apost Age to the Present Time. By the BREW = 
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